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NOTICE.—Next week's issue will contain the first series 
of articles on American Railway Development which 
will cover Canada and the United States. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In Committee of Supply on Wednesday the House of 
Commons by a majority of 208 granted a sum of 
£100,000 to His Majesty to be issued to Field Marshal 
Earl Roberts of Kandahar in recognition of his services 
during the war in South Africa. Mr. Balfour, who 
moved the grant, spoke at first ina House by no means 
crowded even for a Wednesday afternoon, and the 
scene, despite Nationalist volubility, never wore a 
stormy, nor even very animated, look. He sketched 
briefly the events of the first fortnight of December 1900 
so disastrous to British arms both in Cape Colony 
and Natal, and the change which came directly Lord 
Roberts was able to move. Entering into the field of 
strategy, he argued that Lord Roberts, by his astute 
method of driving a wedge between the forces of the 
enemy—by accumulating an army at the Modder River, 
abandoning the railway and braving the difficulties of 
a barren, inhospitable country—saved Kimberley and, 
later, Ladysmith. Had the General striven to drive 
his wedge by going up by the Central Railway towards 
Bloemfontein—a course which it is certain many mili- 
tary men believed he would take—he would inevitably 
have found the enemy astride the railway in position 
after position; and then the beleaguered towns might 
have fallen. In the House of Lords on Thursday the 
Prime Minister bore witness to the ‘‘ genius and 
devotion” of the Commander-in-Chief. 


If we calmly review the situation candour may make 
us confess that we see nothing in the achievements 
comparable to, say, the Hundred Days’ Campaign ; yet 
we need not be fearful of over-estimating the debt of 
gratitude which England owes to Lord Roberts. It 
is easy now to talk about ‘250,000 trained British 

but the fact 
remains that before Lord Roberts appeared on the 
scene, we seemed, notwithstanding our superiority in 
numbers and professional soldiership, to be hurling 
ourselves against a wall of adamant. Nobody, who 
recalls that Black December of our history and the 
unmeasured joy which was felt over Lord Roberts’ 
relief of Kimberley and capture of Cronje and his 
army, will question Mr. Balfour’s fervent statement 
that Lord Roberts’ deeds are ‘‘ well worthy of national 
gratitude”. We hope, too, that Lord Kitchener, 
to whom certainly the most arduous, if not the most 


‘Boers 


critical and anxious, part of the war has fallen, will 
be honoured as he deserves by the country as well 
as by the statesmen. Without his great genius for 
organisation—it is genius undoubtedly—Mr. Balfour 
might not have had so good a story to tell. The 
latter part of the debate was not of much importance. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was not particularly 
happy. He did not rise much above the fairly obvious 
remark that the war was not over, but that Lord 
Roberts’ work was over. 


In Lord Kitchener’s telegram published on Tuesday 
may possibly be found some explanation of the outrages 
on the part of the Boers reported by him on Thursday. 
The various columns have been pressing the enemy so 
hard that there has been another weekly toll of 350 
killed, wounded, surrendered and captured, and further 
serious losses in stock and munitions. The Boer 
position is becoming desperate, and the enemy are 
now taking their reverses badly. Ata time when their 
friends in Europe are endeavouring to minimise the 
impression left by the Vlakfontein revelations, Lord 
Kitchener reports that a wounded Yeoman and a number 
of natives have been shot in cold blood, and that all 
natives in the British service who may be captured by 
the commandoes in future will be shot. The last shred 
of sentimental sympathy with the Boers should be 
destroyed by this hideous barbarity. Now that the 
are .adopting these ruthless methods, it 
becomes a question whether the British can (or even 
should) longer restrain the native chiefs from plunging 
into the strife. 


By the nation and by politicians of all parties in the 
House of Commons the deepest sympathy will be felt 
with Mr. Brodrick in his irreparable domestic loss. 
But the Secretary for War is young and very busy, and 
he will find, as older men have found, that the best 
distraction from grief is work. We hope, therefore, on 
personal as well as public grounds, that Mr. Brodrick 
will shortly be able to resume his efforts to put down 
the too common journalistic practice of obtaining 
official news guocungue modo. The defence of the 
‘* Daily Mail” is that the information in question was 
obtained from a ‘‘ regular correspondent”. But that is 
exactly the excuse that was put forward by the same 
organ for the publication of the fictitious massacre at 
Pekin, perhaps the. most disgraceful incident in the 
history of British journalism. It is of course no excuse 
that the delinquent is an old offender. 


Suggestions for additions to the Royal Title seem 
endless. The Royal Titles Bill leaves the question open 
except so far as we know that the Government, having 
found that ‘‘ King of all the British dominions beyond 
the Seas ” is not positively objectionable to the colonies, 
will probably advise the King to proclaim that addi- 
tion to his title. Lord Rosebery suggested on the 
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order for going into Committee that the form ‘‘ Of all the 
Britains within and beyond the seas” would be better 
and would be expressed concisely by ‘‘ Britanniarum 
Rex” or ‘‘ Omnium Britanniarum Rex” on the coins, 
which could not be done in the former case. Elsewhere 
we give reasons for holding that the form ‘‘ British 
Emperor”, which has not been elsewhere suggested, 
would possess all the virtues of brevity, clearness, 
accuracy, and euphony desired but hardly attained in 
the other descriptions. It has more history to support 
it than most people are aware of, and as we are now 
accustomed to the idea of ‘‘ empire ” and “‘ imperialism ” 
it seems foolish to raise objections to the use of the 
correlative term. The point of Lord Salisbury’s allusion 
to ‘‘a forgotten altar” in connexion with the term 
emperor is difficult to find. He admits the term 
empire, and that necessitates an emperor. 


The eagerness of the Government to secure some 
reference to Greater Britain in the King’s title, and the 
desire of the Colonies that such reference should be 
made, afford a striking contrast to the state of things 
which obtained at the accession of Queen Victoria. In 
1837 no one was concerned to find a means of recog- 
nising colonial loyalty. On the contrary something 
very like chaos reigned throughout the British dominions 
beyond the seas, with the sole exception of India. 
Canada was in more or less open revolt, the great 
Boer trek from Cape Colony had just taken place 
owing to the dissatisfaction caused by the method 
in which the manumission of the slaves was carried 
out, there was trouble in the West Indies from 


the same cause, Australia was up in arms because of | 
the gross unwisdom of the Colonial Office in its efforts — 


to provide wives for the settlers, and New Zealand had 


been annexed not by Great Britain but outlaws and > 


rascals of various nationalities. The people at home 
knew little of the Colonies, and the Colonial Office, if 


judged by some of its acts, would be deemed to have 
_ appointed with the co-operation financial and otherwise 


known less. That the difficulties which beset the 
Government on every hand were surmounted was due 
at least as much to good fortune as to sound policy. 


as remarkable a tribute to the loyalty developed under 
the Victorian régime as the tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of York. 


There was a decidedly animated debate in the Lords on 


So far good. But he does not send the Council empty 
away, though whether he has filled them with a good 
thingy, we imagine some of its members will doubt. 
He quarrels with their name. He says it is misleading 
and obscure and proposes as a substitute ‘‘ Liberal 
(Imperial) League”. In dignity and euphony Lord 
Rosebery’s suggestion is distinctly retrograde, nor is 
its obscurity less patent. Parenthesis usually makes 
for obscurity. The only plain inference from the 
suggested change is that Imperialism is to be put 
second to Liberalism, in other words, the Empire 
second to party, and that the Imperial element is not 
to be essential, but an afterthought, a parenthesis to 
be omitted, if desired, for brevity’s sake. We hope 
the Council will adhere to its dignified and significant 
name. 


With the settlement of the Chinese Customs at an 
effective 5 per cent. the delay that has been caused in 
the negotiations about the Indemnity has come to an 
end, and the Powers have now put their terms before 
the Chinese envoys. The increase was demanded by 
Russia and would have acted as a guarantee of the 
Indemnity at the expense of British trade. At the rate 
of about seven taels to the pound sterling the amount is 
some £65,000,c00 to which interest has to be added 
and it is to be paid by 1940, an allowance of three years 
being granted from 1 January next for the payment of 
the first instalment. Such of the Chinese revenues as 
are already allocated to other foreign debts will be 
applied to the payment of the Indemnity as these debts 
become extinguished. 


An important point in connexion with the agreement 
about the Customs is that an international commission 
will be appointed to replace the present system of ad 
valorem duties, which is open to great abuse and is 
complained of by traders, by one of specific duties. 
Another point is that boards of conservators are to be 


of the Chinese for improving the approaches to the 
Pei-ho and Shanghai rivers. These are wretchedly 


The inclusion of the Colonies in the Royal title to-day is Poor results for the benefit of trade but it is all the 


Powers have been able to accomplish. The newly 
constituted Foreign Office is said to be approved as an 
improvement on the old Tsung-li-Yamen; and the 


| etiquette of the Court in future is to be a little more 


Thursday on Lord Salisbury’s motion that the House | 


go into Committee on the Royal Declaraiion Bill and 
there were one or two rather sharp passages at arms. 
Lord Rosebery opposed the motion, pointing out that 
the Declaration had been prepared by a Committee 
from which the theological experts in the House of 
Lords had been carefully and deliberately excluded. He 
declared that this Committee, in its hurried deliberations, 
had overlooked several highly important facts such as 
the supremacy of the Pope in these realms, and the 
matter of terminology against which all the Roman 
Catholic peers had protested. His attack on the Com- 
mittee went home, as shown by the vindictive reply 
which Lord Halsbury, its chairman, attempted. We 
have already commented on the way in which this Com- 
mittee rushed through its labours: it might be nick- 
named ‘‘ The Ten Minutes Committee”. Lord Rosebery 
divided the House and was defeated by a majority of 76. 
We entirely sympathise with those who are indignant at 
the way in which this matter has been mismanaged, and 
consider that any and every amendment proposed in 
Committee, pre-eminently Earl Grey’s—‘‘I will, to the 
utmost of my power, maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed 
religion, as established by law”—would have been an 
improvement on the Declaration as it now stands. 
But we are above all anxious that the matter should 
not be hung up, and by delay there would be grave 
danger of the Bill not passing through the Commons 
this session. The Government are now absolutely 
bound in honour to see the matter through before 
Parliament rises. 


Lord Rosebery has written to the Imperial Liberal 


Council to tell them that, while he feels the honour of 


their invitation to address them on the Liberal situa- 
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complimentary to the foreign representatives. It is 
believed however that the Chinese Court does not 
intend to return to Peking but to remain at Si-ngan 
whither the Chinese officials are moving. There is also 
a recrudescence of the Boxer movement and the 
Imperial troops are said to have been defeated in Chili. 


If a newswriter from Constantinople is to be believed 
Russia is now agitating to obtain from the Porte the 
concession for coaling stations in Turkish territory 
on the Persian Gulf. Such a move would indicate that 
her engineering reconnaissances have shown the natural 
difficulties of connecting the Trans-Caspian railway with 
the Gulf by a line through Persian territory to be 
insuperable. This is also the view of such a project 
expressed by Sir T. Holdich in his recent work on the 
Indian Borderland. If Russia seeks to capture the 
Euphrates Valley route she will have to reckon with 
Germany. Meanwhile she is drawing the net closer 
round Persia. The new steamer line from Odessa to 
the Gulf has not so far proved a commercial success, 
though it has probably justified its other and more real 
objects. The Customs on the Seistan border are now 
in Russian hands under the conditions of the late quasi- 
state Russian loan to Persia. An opportunity is thereby 
gained for hampering the trade recently opened up with 
India by the Quetta-Nushki route to Seistan. That 
trade has made rapid progress and is full of promises 
but we may now expect to hear of trouble, whenever it 
suits Russia. 


The various explanations given concerning the real 
character of the Tibetan Mission to S. Petersburg are 
far from satisfactory. In 1898 when the Khanbé-Lama, 
Agouan Dordji, visited Russia’s capital, and in 1899, on 
his second reception by the Tzar, these friendly demon- 
strations were explained as bearing no political signifi- 


tion, he has nothing to add to what he has already said. | cance whatever. The Khanbé-Lama’s mission was 
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(ostensibly) to intercede with the Tzar for religious | 


liberty for the Buddhists subject to Russian rule. 
Russia should make overtures to Tibetans in order to 
advance her position with the suzerain Government at 
Pekin, as has been suggested, is hardly likely. Since 
1751 when the quelling of a rebeilion in Tibet by the 
Chinese army led to the establishment of an ‘‘ Amban” 
at Lhassa (in 1793), the Lamas, whose power this arrange- 
ment very considerably interfered with, have not been 
the Emperor’s most loyal subjects. Nor is it very 
probable that the object of the Mission is for authorisa- 
tion to make special request among Buddhists in 
Russian territory for money to support the Dalai-Lama. 
In regard to this subject, it must be remembered that 
the Dalai-Lama, the Spiritual Head of Tibet and 
nearly the whole of Mongolia, is a force to be reckoned 
with in the present state of affairs. Though the 
Chinese Government has compelled him to abdicate his 
secular authority and share it with Chinese officials, 
he still remains the political as well as the Spiritual 
Leader of Buddhism. 


Lord Cromer’s despatch, covering Sir William 
Garstin’s report with regard to the possibility of 
utilising the Upper Nile for the irrigation of the 
Sudan, should be studied together with Sir Harry 
Johnston’s account of the progress of Uganda con- 
tained in the Blue Book issued a week ago. They 
vividly illustrate the steps by which British adminis- 
trators are revolutionising not merely the political 
but the physical condition of the huge north-eastern 
shoulder of the African continent. The conquest and 
opening up of Uganda are not of quite so much 
importance to the Empire as the re-conquest and re- 
cuperation of the Sudan to Egypt. But the achieve- 
ment is of not less magnitude, and both events have 
involved the British Exchequer in considerable outlay. 
Of the gain to civilisation there can be no question, 
and for a long time to come the British people 
must be content to take out their dividends in philan- 
thropy. Sir Harry Johnston seems hopeful that the 
day may not be far distant when the returns may be of 


a more practical character, and the resources of Uganda | 


assuredly justify a large measure of optimism. The 
Sudan is perhaps, as Lord Cromer suggests, hardly yet 
ready for large schemes of irrigation, but the ground 
has been thoroughly examined, and British engineers 
will be prepared to do for Upper Egypt what they have 
already done for Lower when the proper time arrives. 


The new German Tariff Bill, which imposes a great 
addition to the present rates on agricultural produce, is 
to be the arena in which the agrarian and the manu- 
facturing and commercial classes are to fight another 
round in their protracted struggle. German economic 
policy is based on the principle of establishing a work- 
ing equilibrium between town and country interests. 
Protection for agriculturists has accompanied protection 
for manufacturers, and the object of commercial treaties 
has been to regulate foreign trade so that the pro- 
tection for the benefit of rural districts should 
not injure the commercial towns by making food 
stuffs too dear, nor the protection of manufacturers 
press too hardly on those connected with the land. 
Recent events have shown that the Agrarians possess. 
great political power, and they have been steadily using 
it against successive Chancellors to enforce a much 
more protective policy in their favour than was em- 
bodied in the treaties which are expiring by effluxion of 
time. It appears that the draft tariff, which will of 
course have to be submitted to the Reichstag and the 
Federal Council, was drawn up in consultation with the 
Agrarian leaders alone, and it represents the most 
extreme form that Protection has yet taken. 


A curious incident in connexion with the draft tariff 
is that a copy was surreptitiously obtained and sold to 
a financial paper here : an official leakage which closely 
resembles that of which we have been hearing so 
much this week. The value of early information about 
the tariff to speculators shows how much international 
commercial relations are expected to be affected by it. 
All round the world the new scheme will set up a war of 
tariffs and if the scale were accepted by the German 
Government, it would become impossible to renew the 


That | 


commercial treaties in any form. For that reason it is 
most likely that very considerable modifications will be 
made in the Bill. Other parts of Germany are as seriously 
affected as are America or Russia. Austria-Hungary will 
increase her duties on imports from Germany, and the 
two peoples are driven to console themselves for the 
economic disadvantages by the reflection that politically 
it will make the two parts of the Empire co-operate 
more cordially than they have done for a long time. 
The strife the new tariff will introduce into the rela- 
tions of Continental countries is not favourable to that 
commercial combination against America of which there 
was talk some time ago. In Germany itself the manu- 
facturing interests are demanding corresponding in- 
creases in the duties on imports affecting their own 
industries. Free trade is not dreamed of by any of the 
moderate political parties in Germany, but the effort of 
the Agrarians to push their protectionism to extremes 
will probably increase the strength of the Social 
Democrats by furnishing them with a new weapon 
against landlords and manufacturers alike. 


The Education Bili has passed the Commons, who 
have also debated the new minute as to evening schools. 
Sir John Gorst was again very happy in his speeches. 
The object of the minute is to bring evening school 
administration into line with the law as recently declared, 
to increase its efficacy by securing that no subject 
can be taken for so short a time and with so little 
perseverance as to exclude everything in the shape of 
teaching, twenty hours being fixed by the minute as 
a minimum ; and thirdly to secure that the allocation 
of public moneys to the different kinds of evening 
schools shall be clear and accountable. It is trans- 
parent that these regulations make for real education. 
Nothing but partisanship could make those whose 
business is in these matters, such as Mr. Macnamara, 
violently oppose precautions against teaching in smat- 
terings. To criticise education one should be as well 
educated as Sir John Gorst. 


Brooke Foss Westcott is a loss to Church and State 
very much as was Mandell Creighton. The Bishop of 
Durham was a great scholar, one of a band of Cam- 
bridge scholars whose work will last; but he was 
much more. His grasp of what we now call social and 
labour questions, and his skill in handling them in 
practice, showed him to possess the mind of the states- 
man as well as the intellect of the scholar and the 
character of the saint. To win the regard equally and 
simultaneously of the most refined intellect university 
life can afford, and of the rough collier of Durham, 
indicates a man of very large mould. Where are we 
to find his like? With Lightfoot, Creighton, and 
Westcott gone, one can but wonder with some appre- 
hension who are the men, and where are they, to 
take the Church through the difficulties ahead of her? 
But we should indeed be false to these great church- 
men’s memories, if we allowed ourselves to lose faith 
even for one moment. 


The House of Lords has decided that Lady Cowley, 
although her marriage with Earl Cowley was dissolved, 
is still entitled to describe herself as the Countess of 
Cowley, or Lady Cowley or ‘Violet Cowley”. As 
she subsequently married Mr. Biddulph the complica- 
tion of names becomes the more curious. It is pre- 
cisely because it is all a mere matter of names that the 
House of Lords has decided that Mr. Justice Barnes 
was wrong in restraining Lady Cowley from using that 
designation. A person can only be hindered from using 
any name he chooses, if its use can be construed into 
a claim to or an injury against the property of another. 
It might be what lawyers call jactitation, an elegant 
word meaning laying a claim to be married to some 
person. The Lords say Lady Cowley’s use of her title 
was nothing of the sort; and further if it had been, 
as the injury would have been to the dignity, 
the ordinary Courts would have no jurisdiction, the 
matter being one entirely for a Committee of Privileges 
of the House of Lords. Lord Lindley added that even 
if it were legally just to grant an injunction, it would 
be so inconvenient in view of the recognised custom of 
using courtesy titles that the Court ought not to do so. 
Moreover the Sovereign could at any moment confer 
the title Earl Cowley objects to. 
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The question, first raised by the Head Master of Eton, 
as to whether or no Henley Regatta should be restricted 
to the purposes for which it was originally started, is 
still being discussed with concern by the leading autho- 
rities on amateur oarsmanship. We are glad to see 
that the best opinion is strongly in favour of keeping 
up the good old idea of the Regatta as a gathering of 
home amateurs, rather than of allowing it to become 
a draw for the pot-hunter and the professional. As we 
have pointed out, if Henley is to be open to all the 
world it will be next to impossible to keep out this 
objectionable element. One of the very few leading 
men in the rowing world who are in favour of making 
Henley open to oarsmen and scullers of all nationalities 
is Mr. Muttlebury. Mr. Muttlebury has been a great oar, 
but we are not struck by such arguments as he brings to 
bear against what he calls ‘‘little-Henleyism”. The 
terms are absurdly misapplied by the way: the Little 
Englander, so far as we are aware, is not in favour of | 
the exclusion of any foreign element. Mr. Muttlebury 
is more at home in a boat than in discussing the ethics 
of the oar. 


' The County Council has saved the view from 
Richmond Hill so far as the Marble Hill estate is con- 
cerned. It was unanimously agreed at the last meet- | 
ing to pay the necessary deposit for an option of — 
purchase up to 31 December. Meantime the £70,000 
can be apportioned among the different public bodies 
concerned. We repeat our appreciation of Sir Edward 
Poynter’s public service in acting as he has done with 
Lord Monkswell all the more willingly because we have 
criticised his work in other directions. One sentence 
in the owner's letter calls for notice. He had given, it 
appears, an option to the Tramway Company to ac- | 
quire some ground on the Richmond Road frontage. 
If this means cutting down some of the splendid trees 
close to the fence, the option ought certainly not to be 
renewed. If any ground is thrown into the road, the 
trees ought to be retained as on a boulevard. The 
Twickenham District Council is not to be trusted in 
these matters. Now that Marble Hill is saved, efforts 
should not be relaxed to save the other two estates in 
the market, Cambridge House and Lebanon House. 
Otherwise the work will be only half done. 


There was a good demand for money at the opening 
of the week due to requirements for the Stock Exchange | 
settlement. Rates hardened and stood at 2-3 on Tues- 
day, stiffening to 3 on Wednesday—the Bank lending | 
largely at that rate. The settlement having passed off 
quietly, disclosing a relatively small account, money | 
became distinctly easier and rates have dropped to 
14-2 for day-to-day loans. The Bank statement of | 
Thursday disclosed a falling off in the Reserve of over | 
£930,000 and the stock of coin and bullion has | 
dropped £363,000. Government disbursements have 
been heavy, amounting to £1,812,483, and the | 
ratio has been reduced to 46} as against 50} | 
per cent. of last week. Consols have shown a 
steady improvement throughout the week, and the 
quotations for the War Loan and new Consols 
have hardened in sympathy. 


Home rails improved ‘considerably in the earlier 
part of the week, but this must not be _ attri- 
buted to any great improvement shewn in _ the 
returns. It would appear that stock had been , 
sold short and dividends had been over-discounted, 
the dealers who had sold had to pay much higher | 
prices to recover the stock. Ain all-round decline has | 
since taken place. 
has naturally centred in the progress of the steel- 
workers’ strike and the crop reports. The statement 
as to the settlement of the former on Monday last | 
resulted in a substantial rise in steel stocks but more 
recent reports have not been so hopeful and prices have 
receded. The bumper crop in Canada is reflected in 
the quotation for Canadian Pacific shares and the news 


from the States is more reassuring as to the crop | 
prospects. The mining markets have been dull and — 


there has been little doing in the Foreign sections, with 
the exception of Brazilian and Peruvian Bonds. 
Consols 932. Bank rate 3 per cent. (changed from 
3} on 13 June). 


_ title which they could understand. 


In the American market interest | 


THE BRITISH EMPEROR. 

1? we would produce some obvious instance.of the 

growth of imperial sentiment in the country, it 
could not be more readily found than in the reception 
afforded to the Government's proposals for an addition 
to the royal titles. They who can remember the 
bitter denunciations and the genuine alarm which 
accompanied the Bill of 1876 can best estimate 
the change. The fears which it excited have 
proved groundless, while the arguments by which 
it was supported have been more than justified. 
This was most candidly admitted by Lord Spencer. 
The recognition of India in the royal titles has been no 


_ small factor in the growth of loyalty among the Indian 


feudatories, but the rush of colonial loyalty has preceded 


| its formal recognition. There is not therefore likely to 
_ be any criticism of weight directed against the assump- 


tion of some new phrase by which it shall be emphasised, 
but the form to be used should be scrutinised narrowly. 
We are entering in all probability on a new phase of 
British development, which will lead in time to the 
participation by all parts of the Empire in the direction 
of a common policy, and some form of expression 
should be chosen which may embody the conception of 
the Empire as its well-wishers desire it to become. 

It is easy for a discussion of this nature to become 
a mere inquiry into antiquarian minutia, and it has 
already excited some historical reminiscences, which 


_ indeed it could hardly fail to have done. Lord Rosebery’s 


suggestion in the House of Lords that His Majesty 
should call himself “‘ King of the Britains beyond the 
seas ” seems to us to be little or no improvement on 
the Government proposal. ‘‘Britanniarum Rex or 
Regina” probably meant nothing more when it came 
into existence than ‘‘ King or Queen of the two British 
Isles,” in which sense the word was used by Catullus 
when addressing Cesar ‘‘ Hunc Galliz timetis et 
Britannie”. To talk of ‘‘the Britains beyond the 
seas” is fantastic, and the analogy cited by Lord 
Rosebery ‘‘ Tsar of all the Russias” is no real analogy, 
for it has no historical application to the Russian 
dominions out of Europe. The ‘‘ Russias” implied 
are those parts of the Tsar’s dominions inhabited 
respectively by ‘‘ Great” ‘‘ Little” and ‘‘ White ” 


_ Russians, all being districts west of the Ural Moun- 


tains. It is impossible to deduce from such a precedent 
any valid argument for dubbing his Majesty ‘‘ King of 
the Britains ” a form unknown to his subjects, who would 
very soon twist it into ‘‘ King of all the Britons” a 
If a title is to be 
anything more than a mere form for use in legal docu- 
ments it must have some foundation in common usage 


| and some connexion with facts, otherwise it can never 


be popular, and we presume His Majesty’s advisers have 
this desire. We cannot say that we think they have 


themselves hit upon a particularly happy phraseology. 


‘* King of all the British dominions beyond the seas” 
neither satisfies Lord Salisbury’s love of euphony, 
nor Lord Rosebery’s reverence for antiquity, nor 
the public desire for brevity and clearness. It is 
evident that most of the Colonies accepted it as 
a pis aller. They would naturally have preferred 
some arrangement of words in which the name of their 
own community should have stood first, and they 
accepted the third suggestion of the Colonial Secretary 
in the same sense as everyone of the Greek generals 
after Salamis voted for Themistocles as the worthiest 
after himself. The word ‘‘ dominions” is not a fortunate 
or attractive choice. It imports a more feudal com- 
plexion into the relations between the King and his 
subjects over seas than really exists, it connotes 
a position of the great self-governing communities in 
question towards the sovereign, who is, we hope, some 
day to be the head of the British Confederation, which 
does not in fact belong to them. We know that 
the Canadian precedent will be cited, but ‘‘ dominion ” 
in this case has always seemed to us an un- 
fortunate and ill-judged word; it was indeed only 
adopted as a weak concession to the imagined suscepti- 
bilities of American statesmen, and ‘‘ kingdom” was 
the word originally intended by the Ministry. 

There is one phrase which has not yet been discussed 
but which we think is worthy of consideration. The 
words ‘‘ British Emperor ” would possess the virtues of 
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brevity, clearness and accuracy, while they would not 
be uneuphonious; at least they would not be more so 
than the title at present suggested. The word 
‘*Sovereign” implies at once a legal discussion and 
definition of power, but the word ‘‘ Emperor ”’ is surely 
clear enough. What is the real position of the English 
Sovereign with regard to the self-governing Colonies ? 
It is that of an Emperor, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word, far more than that of a King, and if 
in the future a still closer union should come about in the 
distribution of naval and military burdens the analogy 
will be closer. The Emperor of United Germany 
holds an office more resembling that of the English 
Sovereign than does the King of United Italy. He 
is strictly and truly ‘‘ Imperator ”, commander-in-chief 
of all the naval and military forces of a great confedera- 
tion, for, though the Kaiser’s authority is almost 
supreme in some of the smaller States of the North, 
which are outside of his own hereditary dominions, he 
has absolutely none within the great allied States of 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The word ‘‘ Emperor” has 
no territorial significance, and for that reason we think it 
would be appropriate to the situation of Greater Britain. 
{It was perhaps some such feeling as this that made 
the Hohenzollerns ‘‘German Emperors” rather than 
‘*Emperors of Germany” and as German Emperor 
Kaiser Wilhelm may still feel that he has a claim on 
the allegiance of Germans settled in America. 

There was certainly at one time in this country a 
strong objection to the acceptance by an English 
sovereign of the title of Emperor, it was thought to be 
un-English, tawdry, or foreshadowing a reign of blood 
and iron. Of course the early Czsars adopted the 
title because they knew their subjects would be 
frightened by that of King. In the Middle Ages 
the King came to be regarded as the owner of his 
kingdom, while the Emperor’s position was shadowy 
and semi-divine ; our own Norman Kings called them- 
selves ‘‘ Rex Anglorum” and it was only under the 
Plantagenets that the term ‘‘ Rex Angliz” came into 
use, its adoption clearly pointing to the sovereign as the 
possessor of the English land rather than as the chosen 
chief of the English people. Everybody knows to-day 
what is implied in the term ‘‘ Emperor ” in relation to 
free States. Nor would its adoption be unhistorical with 
regard to the British race; it would be a recurrence to 
very early tradition. At the beginning of the tenth 
century the Kings of the House of Alfred often adopted 
the Imperial title. King Edgar was ‘‘ Totius Albionis 
imperator Augustus.” So sticklers for precedent need 
not shriek at our suggestion. 

But all such appeals to history have little value unless 
they can be supported by coincidence with modern facts ; 
and the words ‘ British Emperor” are the natural out- 
come of the existence of a British Empire. There are 
acertain number of His Majesty’s subjects who do not 
feel- any very warm enthusiasm for the prominent 
assertion of the fact: others honestly dread any attempt 
to increase its cohesion as likely to lead to the worst 
results ; but the vast majority of their countrymen will 
seriously consider what the future may have in store 
for us in that direction. The accepted head of such an 
association of free communities, the representative of 
the whole to the world outside, the technical commander 
of all their forces, would more rightly be described as 
an Emperor than a King. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF THE PRESS. 


WE are heartily glad, as must be all other right- 

minded persons, that Mr. Brodrick has had the 
courage to rebuke the ‘‘ Daily Mail” for disclosing por- 
tions of official documents marked private and confiden- 
tial, by striking the ‘‘ Mail” off the list of journals to 
which official information is communicated. It is high 
time that the prying journalist was put in his place; 
and this pillorying of one of the worst examples of the 
kind will have its effect. It may not have any effect 
in the direction ostensibly aimed at, probably it will 
not ; but public opinion, and at any rate such public 
opinion as is worth considering, will appreciate the pro- 
ceedings of this section of the press with a justice from 
which imperfect knowledge has hitherto precluded 
it. Of course, it is no revelation of any kind to those 


who are in a position to watch the machinery 
of politics and the press from within, but most 
people are not in that position. However shrewdly 
decent citizens may have suspected the back- 
stairs work that goes to the discovery or manufacture 
of news, they are usually too well busied with their 
proper occupations to have time or inclination to make 
absolutely certain of the grounds of their suspicion. 
Now they are in possession of facts, and facts will have 
their weight. One may be very tolerant of opinion 
and criticism ; it ought to matter very little what the 
prattling journalist chooses day by day to enounce as the 
last word on every matter, for intelligent persons will 
not mind what he says, and it is the intelligent person 
only who should count in the commonwealth. Un- 
happily in this country that is far from being the case, and 
that gives to the reporter a significance he ought not to 
have. Still it is much more for news and fact that people 
go to their daily papers than for views and criticism ; 
therefore any vice in that department is by so much 
the more serious in its effects. That views should be 
invented or adopted to surprise or flatter the susceptibili- 
ties of readers is one thing ; that news should be invented 
or discovered with the same object and with equal free- 
dom from scruple is another andavery much more serious 
thing. If competition and the love of smartness is 
going to drive our purveyors and carriers of news to 
sweep into their bag not only every scrap of information 
they may pick up in the street, every tit-bit of gossip 
overheard in the kitchen, but even fragments of State 
documents which the news-collector and his master 
know to be private, and for reasons of State meant 
for no eyes but those of a few high responsible 
officials, it is time indeed that a stand were made by 
the Government of the country, who should be, and we 
believe is, able to rely on the approval and the support 
of every decent citizen in the realm. On the sordidness 
of motive, on the deficiency of all regard for public 
interests such conduct connotes one does not dwell, for 
it is of as little use to ask for pearls from certain animals 
as to cast them to them. 3 

This does not seem to us at all too strong a view to 
take of the ‘‘ Daily Mail’s” delinquencies, though, it will 
be observed, we have not charged, as we do not see any 
need to charge, that newspaper with the crime of corrup- 
tion. Indeed we think Mr. Brodrick was wrong in as- 
suming that the betrayal of Government secrets must 
necessarily be due to corruption. It was Lord Aberdeen, 
a member of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet in 1844, who 
betrayed to the editor of the ‘‘ Times” the decision to 
repeal the Corn Laws: and in 1896 Mr. Childers com- 
municated to the editor of the ‘‘ Scotsman” certain 
details about Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill which 
could only have been known to a Cabinet Minister. 
Neither of these statesmen acted from corrupt motives ; 
and the humiliating truth is that in every Cabinet there 
will always be some minister, whose sense of honour is 
weaker than his desire to stand well with a powerful 
newspaper. Then, again, there are certain men who 
are constitutionally incapable of retaining anything, 
and who will babble from the mere vanity of com- 
municating an important fact to another who is also 
important. The communication is generally made in 
the strictest confidence. How these secrets get out is 
a question suggesting trains of thought, unpleasant 
indeed, but wholly apart from that we have been 
following. It is impossible to doubt that the leakage is 
frequently due to dishonourable conduct on the part of 
those in whom one ought not to be able even to suspect 
it. It is again often due to gross carelessness in those 
entrusted with confidential documents. If members of 
committees and so on will leave private State papers 
lying about, whether in public rooms or in their own 
houses, they ought to know that a ubiquitous press 
will inevitably get hold of them. Neither theft nor 
bribery will be necessary. A sense of honour in the 
Press would indeed neutralise all danger, but the 
honour is not always there, perhaps we should say, 
sometimes it is there. 

We cannot admit that the laxity or want of honour in 
those who put newspapers in the position to divulge 
confidential State papers exonerates from blame those 
who take advantage of that position. We do not 
exonerate parties who receive valuables from others in 
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remarkably peculiar circumstances, circumstances into 
which they take very good care not to inquire. The 
newspapers know perfectly well that these documents 
ought not to be published, no matter how they have 
been brought to their notice. We are quite aware that 
there are many who argue that newspapers have a code 
of honour to themselves which is not the code of gentle- 
men. We have no particular desire to question the 
fact, though we think there are papers that would 
resent the imputation ; at any rate there were some that 
had the honour and good taste not to publish without 
authority what the ‘‘ Daily Mail” divulged. But either 
way the fact of newspapers having a lower code of 
their own would not be any justification or excuse of 
their having that lower code. It amounts simply to an 


admission of the charge of dishonour or, at the very | 


mildest, a blunted sense of honour. It is impossible in 
this connexion not to refer with regret to the attitude 
taken up by the ‘‘ Times” in this matter. 


We quite | 


understand that ‘‘a fellow feeling makes us wondrous | 
kind”, but that does not lessen the regret that the | 


fellow feeling should be there. 


The ‘‘ Times” stands | 


as the leading English journal, on the Continent it is — 
thought really to represent this country; and it will | 
not enhance our reputation for nicety in honour that | 


the newspaper which purports to represent the gentle- 
men of England should throw its egis over the delin- 


quencies of another paper, purporting not unsuccessfully | 


to represent an entirely different section of society. We 
agree with those who have remarked that there is 
inconsistency in the attitude of the Government towards 
this matter and towards the conduct of the ‘‘ Times” 
and ‘‘ Birmingham Post” in respect of the committee’s 
report on the Royal Declaration. 

It is an absolutely false sentiment that would suggest 
that loyalty to the Press requires other newspapers to 
stand by the ‘‘ Daily Mail” in this business. To do so 
is indeed the worst disloyalty to the Press. The honour 
of journalism, a phrase which we hope one journalist can 
use to another without smiling, requires that the Press 
should join with Mr. Brodrick in reprobating the con- 
duct the Secretary of State for War has justly punished. 
No man or woman with any sense of citizenship can 
think with easy toleration of the motives which suggest 
and effect the exposure of confidences, which the 
country’s good requires to be observed sacredly, in order 
to create a sensation that may bear fruit in a harvest of 
halfpennies. It is exactly the kind of offence to which 
public-schoolboy honour would award a kick as its 
proper punishment. 


RATES AND RELIEF. 
{= arrangement between the Government and the 


Rating Bill in the forefront of political questions upon 
which the last elections were determiaed, and he equally 
ignored perspective in the picture he drew of the ruin of 
the agricultural classes to be averted by halving their 
rates. Sir Henry Fowler’s satire must have touched even 
Mr. Chaplin’s self complacency. 

The true ground of defence of the Bill now, as it 
has been from the first grant of aid, is not that 
agriculture is depressed but that whether it is de- 
pressed or prosperous, if that contingency should 
happen, the principle of the aid will have to be em- 
bodied definitively in legislation. As Mr. Cripps put 
it: It was a necessary element in a scheme of local 
taxation reform. Sir Henry Fowler accepted this in his 
criticism of Mr. Cripps’ speech. The acceptance was 
implied in his remark that Mr. Cripps had been arguing 
for and defending, not the Bill before Parliament but 
another Bill altogether which is to be brought in at 
some future day, and is to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. In fact all the objections 
against the Bill resolve themselves into this: it is not 
wrong that agricultural land should receive relief in 
respect of rating, but that agriculturists ought to wait 
along with other classes until they can all take their 
place together in a more equitable general system than 
exists at present. The majority and minority reports 
take different views of many questions of Jocal taxation. 
They disagree in regard to the rating of personalty, to 
the separate assessment of site values, the mode 
in which the grants from the Imperial Exchequer should 
be made, and the distinction between what is known 
as ‘fonerous” and beneficial charges on the land; but 
they both agree on this question, that the amount of the 


| aid, that is one-half of the burden of the onerous rates, 


should be provided by the State. The compendious de- 
finition of ‘‘ onerous” is ‘‘ sources which though locally 
administered are in the main national in character”. In 
both respects the aid under the old Act and the proposed 
new one is absolutely correct in principle. It cannot be 
asserted that the relief is given in the case of beneficial 
expenditure—that is where the local services benefit 
local individuals. Indisputably urban expenditure 
which gets no relief is also largely onerous, and 
yet it gets no such grant in aid: but when com- 
plaint is made that the higher rates of towns are 
not relieved while the rural rates are, it has to 
be remembered that a much larger proportion comes 
under the head of beneficial expenditure. It still 
remains true however that the towns have in respect of 


_ their onerous rates the same right as the rural districts. 


When within four years, as the Government promises, 


| the complete rating scheme is placed before the country, 


Opposition in regard to the renewal for four years | 
of the Agricultural Rating Bill reduces a controversy | 


that has been largely factitious to its true proportions. 
What has been called for party political purposes a dole 


to landlords, or been objected to as an unfair preference | 


of one distressed interest over others in similar plight, 
has had to be recognised as an allowance which will 
have to be made in favour of the rating of agricultural 


duced ? 
| paid before that due to the urban districts. 


land in any future reconstitution of our system of | 


local taxation, by whatever political party it may 
be made. This was what the debate showed 
without dispute. It was otherwise of no_ par- 
ticular value, because evidently none of the speakers, 
with the exception of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. 
Long, are competent, even with the aid of the 
reports, to deal with the subject about which they 
speak with such facile fluency. Party rancour was 
modified but it was nevertheless sufficiently in evidence, 
as the speech of Mr. Whiteley, the member for Pudsey, 
who moved the amendment against the second reading 
showed. It was by him that the foolish attack on the 
constitution of the Commission was made, but it began 
and ended with him, for none of the succeeding speakers 
followed his lead. That is not surprising since he very 
clumsily revealed the fact that his most serious dis- 


satisfaction with it was due to his not having himself _ 


been selected to sit on it. 


With that intellectual commonness which marks both 
his thinking and his rhetoric, he put the Agricultural 


Mr. Chaplin in another way © 
made himself nearly as ridiculous by his exaggerations. | 


| 


the two will be placed on the same footing, whatever 
views may then be taken of those even still greater 
questions of infinite complication, such as the rating of 
personalty and the other matters which we mentioned. 
Does anyone suppose that, these facts being proved, 
any commission would recommend the suspension of 
the aid until the final scheme of reform were intro- 
It is true the debt due to the rural has been 
But a man 
who pays one of two creditors a iittle earlier than the 
other can hardly be said to be making a dole to the 
former, though naturally the latter would do exactly 
what the townspeople are doing, that is make a great 
outcry and demand equal justice by prompt payment. 
It does happen unfortunately that a good deal of the 
money which pays the rural debt, coming as it does out 
of the general taxation, comes out of the pockets of 
townsmen—though they talk almost as if they 
paid it all; which is claiming just a little too much. 
But it is untrue to say that the money so found 
has gone into the pockets of landlords. Up 
to the present both theory and facts are against 
this contention. Theory would suggest that as 
between landlord and tenant if rents are quite on the 
down grade the landlord will not be able to raise the 
rent to counterbalance the aid. But there is a great 
scarcity of agricultural labour, and if the tenant holds 
the advantage in bargaining over the landlord so the 
labourer holds it over the tenant: and the latter seems 
more likely than any of the three parties to get the 
benefit. Nobody would wish it otherwise perhaps: but 
that has nothing to do with rating as such: it is a 
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labour question: and even if the landlord got the 
benefit that would be no reason for not readjusting 
rating under a final scheme. Sentimentally indeed this 
argument would serve against the temporary grant in 
aid as given at present: but except where changes of 
tenancy have taken place, as in the case mentioned by 
Mr. Emmott, who as trustee raised the rent by the 
amount of the aid, the facts do not provide the argu- 
ment. It may be that if the grant becomes permanent, 
as it will, the landlord may benefit. But if the relief of 
the onerous taxation goes to the landlord in the 
country, it would also go to the landlord in the town 
when the whole rating system has been equalised, as it 
is to be as soon as the Commission reports have been 
mastered sufficiently to justify legislative proposals. Is 
that consideration going to stop all rating reform? 
Such an argument would have place if more radical 
proposals as regards landlords were being made, but it 
has none apropos of this particular subject. 

Taking all these things into account, why should 
the Commission have recommended repealing the Act? 
There are doubtless many objections to it: these 
the Commission has pointed out. Its benefits are 
not distributed as they ought to be amongst the 
beneficiaries. But this is owing to the defective 
machinery. To devise an efficient machinery for 
securing just distribution was the complicated task 
of the Commission ; but the principle itself is the least 
of all the difficulties connected with rating. In spite of 
its defects the Act stands as a protest against the ine- 
qualities of which the Opposition speakers complain, 
and Mr. Cripps was right in saying that if it were not 


| 
| 
| 


renewed the cause of local taxation reform would be | 


put back indefinitely ‘‘more particularly as regards 
urban districts”. As the Irish members made one of 
their customary ‘‘ scenes” against the Bill we may 
point out how curiously they mistake their own argu- 
mentative economic position. Landlord hatred of course 
accounts for their blindness. One of Mr. Long’s points 
was that owners of agricultural land pay an enormously 


greater proportion of their income in rates than other | 


classes of property owners. Mr. Whiteley said income 
ought not to be introduced into the question: where- 
upon Mr. Long retorted that he was unable to see why, 
when they were measuring a man’s ability to beara 
certain burden, they might not have regard to his 
income. Mr. Long’s retort is exactly in the spirit of 
what the Irish maintain about paying their share of 


Imperial taxation; and yet Irish members got them- | 
selves suspended as a protest against the Agricultural | 


Rating Bill! 


MR. KIPLING’S DESCENT. 
|= first impulse of many who read Mr. Kipling’s 
verses called ‘‘ The Lesson” in the ‘‘ Times” of 
29 July was, very probably, to thrust aside the sheet 
containing them with impatience and disgust, to dismiss 


| odes 


the matter from their minds forthwith. Verse so bad | 


and treatment of a subject of high moment so coarse, 


in combination, are enough to make the gorge rise | 


even of those who possess by no means a very delicate 
literary stomach. If to anyone this way of putting it 
seems itself to verge on what is coarse, let him refresh his 
memory with the verses and cwn that our metaphor is, 
by comparison, of the very essence of refinement. But 
this impulse, though natural enough, should be re- 


pressed by those who have the opportunity of drawing , 


warning as to the danger with which it is fraught. 

It may be conceded—we concede—that Mr. Kipling’s 
short stories, if not equal to Mr. Bret Harte in his 
prime, as for instance in ‘‘Mliss”, ‘‘ High Water 
Mark ” or ‘‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat”’, are still un- 
commonly good. To put it in the sort of language which 
the more cultivated of Mr. Kipling’s people speak, these 


stories are just as clever as they make them, as smart | 


as fresh paint ; smartness indeed could scarcely further 
go than Mr. Kipling carries it in his ‘‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills”. And then his best verses, how “‘ rattling 
good ” they are in their line! full of vigour and swing 
and go and all that ; bubbling over with high spirits 
and good humour. Mr. Kipling has a host of 
obsequious imitators; but put their best beside his, 
chink it on the counter after his, and it makes no 


better a ring than a leaden florin does after a silver 
one bright from the Mint. Any of us may admit so 
much as this without being in danger of pity as a 
sufferer from Kipling on the brain: indeed we may go 
further, safely and sincerely, and say that we were really 
stirred on one occasion by fine verse of his : to deny that 
the ‘‘ Recessional ”” was fine would be to confess oneself 
a dull person or else purblind through prejudice. 

It is because Mr. Kipling has done good work and 
has so large a public, including some people of judg- 
ment and intelligence, that his latest verses demand 
serious attention at this moment. From the literary 
standpoint ‘‘The Lesson” is merely contemptible. 
These verses are copyright: ‘‘all rights” are ‘‘re- 
served”. We could not therefore, if we would, give 
them here: that might be an offence to Mr. Kipling, 
to say nothing of readers of this Review. Only the 
very briefest quotations, here a word or two and there 
a word or two, are permissible. We want these very 
slight quotations to illustrate so far as is possible a point 
other than the strictly literary one, and therefore no 
specimens showing the merits or demerits of ‘‘ The 
Lesson” simply as poetry (ye gods!) can be given. 
Besides it is not the literary question that is very im- 
portant. Mr. Kipling himself has never set up to be a 
poet in the sense we use the word of Wordsworth 
or Byron or Shelley or Swinburne: so he needs no 
pulling down. In the Tennyson Memoir there is a 
pleasant story of how Tennyson spoke a kind word of 
Mr. Kipling’s promising verses, and of how modestly 
and sensibly the young writer took the praise. No 
doubt there are some people to whom Mr. Kipling is 
greater than Shakespeare and Shelley; but these are 
past hope: we need not trouble about them or about 
the purely literary part of the matter. What is serious 
is the detestable vulgarisation—it cannot be called in 
Matthew Arnold’s famous words “ intellectual vul- 
garity ’—by Mr. Kipling of a subject of great concern 
to the nation. Mr. Kipling has something like a world- 
wide vogue—ephemeral it certainly is, but still world- 
wide—and we believe that there is a general idea, not 
by any means confined to this land, that he utters the 
voice of the Empire in these matters of Imperial con- 
cern. The great importance which the ‘‘ Times” clearly 
attaches to all his verses on the Fleet, the Army, the 
War in South Africa, the question of the efficiency of 
the whole national machinery, naturally gives colour to 
this view of Mr. Kipling. The ‘‘Times” has always 
been the journal to publish these poems on events that 
are deeply moving the nation. Tennyson’s official 
first appeared in its columns, and so did 
those of various Laureates before, him, and one 
after him. Stamped with the great hall-mark of 
the ‘‘ Times”, Mr. Kipling’s verses go forth as the 
voice of the nation. That nition is represented as 
‘*a business people”—we have only a vague notion 
as to what ‘‘a business people’? means—owning that 
it has had a great shaking up, that its army at the 
beginning of the war was utterly inefficient. Now that 
without doubt is the feeling of England, and the 
subject, handled by a poet, by a poet of the second 
rank with some sense of dignity, of responsibility, 
might well have produced verse that would elevate, 
certainly not degrade. How does Mr. Kipling treat the 
subject? Let us give three variants of his catchy 
refrain. ‘‘ We have had a jolly good lesson, and it 
serves us jolly well right!” : “ We have had no end of 


attention to the performance and of uttering a word of , a lesson ; it will do us no end of good”: ‘‘ We have 


had an Imperial lesson; it will make us an Empire 
yet!” ‘* We are not cotton-spinners all” exclaimed 
Tennyson fifty years since when the Manchester School 
seemed to him to have too much influence in high’ 
politics. We do not want Manchester again, but we 
could put up with that better than with the politics of 
the pot-house. Substitute for ‘‘ jolly” in ‘‘ The 
Lesson” one of the strong adjectives which if we are 
not mistaken occur sometimes in the barrack-room 
ballads, and surely you have the pot-house. We could 


_ almost wonder what made Mr. Kipling emasculate his 


| 


muse by such comparatively tame expressions as a 
‘*jolly good lesson” and ‘‘ jolly well right”: there are 
one or two much more forcible words that would go 
where ‘‘ jolly” does and not interfere at all with the 
metre and give the verses a little extra devil. 
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| We have quoted above part of a line from Tennyson’s 
| poem on “‘ The Third of February 1852”. That was 
not a very precious thing; and indeed the greatest 

admirer of Tennyson must admit that several of his 
national poems were indifferently good. ‘‘ Riflemen, 

Riflemen, Riflemen form” published before the Volunteer 

movement began was not grand. ‘‘ Cannon to right of 

them, Cannon to left of them, Cannon in front of them” 

does not do at all after one has been reading the glow- 

ing peroration in which Kinglake describes the effect of 

Balaclava for all time on England. But contrast the 

tone of these verses with that of ‘‘The Lesson”, 

and they seem models of all a national poem should 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a sort. 


q be: no need to go higher and take the stirring national | 
| songs of Campbell, or the noble odes and dedications | 
of Tennyson: one hardly likes to mention them in the | 

_ perhaps be alone in regarding this project critically till 


same breath with ‘‘ Jolly Good Lessons”. 


It is bad enough that the tone of our people at home | 


and in Greater Britain should be surely if insensibly 
lowered through the vulgarisation of subjects which 
i almost above all others ought to be secure from such 
treatment ; and, seeing the popularity Mr. Kipling 


proposed to spend a large sum of money on a work of 
art would think it reasonable to go to the best artist ; 
would inquire and discover the existence of men like 
Mr. Norman Shaw the architect of Scotland Yard, 
of Mr. John Bentley the architect of the Catholic 
Cathedral, of Mr. Webb, not Aston but Philip. 
Failing that, an individual would exercise his taste, 
which might not be the best, but would have character of 
Only a Committee could arrive at the decision 
to give such an enterprise to the able average man 
in the arts. 

I was one of those invited last Friday to inspect the 
models of Mr. Brock and Mr. Aston Webb. So far as 
I have seen, no word of criticism has appeared in the 
various reports published in the daily papers ; as in the 
case of the S. Paul’s Cathedral decorations I shall 


it is beyond revision. Let me describe, with small hope 
of being heard in a chorus of complaisant reporters, 
the result of the Committee’s labour. We were shown 
a sketch model of Mr. Brock’s monument, on a very 


/ small scale, and a plan and bird’s-eye-views of Mr. 


enjoys, that lowering effect, we fear, is inevitable. | 


Unfortunately the evil does not stop here. Foreign 
nations cannot fail to notice an exhibition such as 
this. To them it is not Mr. Kipling speaking, 
but England: and they may notice, by the way, that, 
even in his humiliating confessions of failure and 
muddle, John Bull must swell a little as he dwells on 


Aston Webb’s architectural scheme. We were warned, 
naturally enough, that all the details of these designs 
are subject to reconsideration, and what I shall discuss 
here is only the general lines laid down, It throws 
some light, however, on the Committee-mind to dis- 
cover that the general character of the architecture is 


regarded as a detail, that Mr. Aston Webb’s plan is 


. the fact that Heaven has accorded to his most favoured | 


race a more complete and valuable lesson than any 
other country has had the advantage of—‘‘ fell the 
phenomenal lesson we learned—with a fulness accorded 
no other land”. 
fresh instance of our egregious self-esteem and conceit ! 
a We do not suppose for a moment that these remarks 
will appeal to any of the blind worshippers of Mr. 


Here then for foreign countries is a | 


chosen because on one point, the starting of pro- 


| cessions from Buckingham Palace, it excels the others 


in convenience, and quite critical errors in design are 


| dismissed as small matters to be put right as time 


goes on. 
The Committee will have in hand, when the lists are 
closed, perhaps £180,000, much less than was at first 


_ expected. They have abandoned therefore an archi- 


fh Kipling’s muse: to speak a word in disparagement of | 


such fine poetry is to them no doubt merely a way of 
seeking after notoriety, of trying to be ‘‘ precious ”’, to 
} be out of the common. 


We have no thought of con- | 


verting any of these partisans : they will not turn away | 


from Mr. Kipling till he drops the style of ‘‘ The Les- 
. son” and goes back to that of his own ‘‘ Recessional ”. 
| It is not of such heady folk that we have the least hope. 
P| Mr. Kipling has, however, readers of culture and 
| enlightenment. Let us hope that they have read ‘‘ The 
Lesson,” that they have been shocked by it, that some 
at least among them will try to make their anger articu- 
late. We do not look on Mr. Kipling as irremediably 
a ‘lost mind” : his sober admirers may save him yet if 
they will take the trouble to speak their disgust. 


auras, hoc opus”’. 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


DESCRIBED last week what happened when the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament was en- 
¥ trusted to an amateur Commission with a roving 
mandate to encourage the arts. After much ill-directed 
and fruitless activity that Commission put the affair 

practically into the hands of the Academy, and it was 

. carried through by those clever facile illustrators, 
Maclise and his colleagues. As fishers for genius the 
Commissioners entirely failed. The same results, I 
argued, would follow a revival of the Commission as 
q proposed by Lord Stanmore. But it is not necessary to 
t say ‘‘ would follow ” for the like result has followed the 
1) deliberations of the Committee recently constituted to 
1 arrange fora Memorial tothe Queen. This Committee, 
| acting from the first on the advice of the Academy 
and Institute of Architects, decided to have nothing 
to do with genius; neither to fish for it by open 
competition, nor to admit to their limited architectural 
competition any one of the perfectly well-known men 
q who take the first rank in that art. They have done 
well perhaps not to delude the babes and sucklings with 
false hopes, and apply as little equivocally as possible 
to the *‘safe” and prudent. From the competition 
emerges Mr. Aston Webb, an eminently average archi- 
tect, to put a framework round the sculpture of Mr. 
Brock, an eminently average sculptor. I suppose any 
individual on the Committee, king or commoner, who 


But ‘‘ facilis descensus Averni—superas evadere ad 


tectural treatment of the whole Mall and limit them- 
selves to Mr. Brock’s monument and an architectural 
screen round about it, in the space between the Palace 
and the lake. They have committed their prime error 
in spending all the available morey in an elaborate 
confection of sculpture and architecture against a back- 
ground that calls initially for reconstruction. They are 
providing trimmings for a site whose main feature is 
an ugly facade. They were afraid, apparently, of not 
spending a thumping sum on the monument itself, and 
therefore have thrown an immense burden on Mr. 
Brock, many groups of sculpture where one, unmistake- 
able and solitary, was wanted, and with this a great 
deal of architecture that will half hide the Palace, and 
that must also half hide the monument, or lose its 
vaison a’étre. 

Let those who think an enormous fuss in stone and 
bronze necessary for a striking visibility go and look at 
the statue of Queen Anne in front of S. Paul’s. It is 
not a great work of sculpture, but it nails the eye and 
explains itself at once ; does not compete in scale with 
the building behind or elaborate its own skirts, but 
takes a dignity from its appropriate scale and splendid 
setting. Mr. Brock’s monument is to be sixty feet 
high, but the Queen’s figure—three times life size though 
it be—is no more than a detail, one of four equal 
groups on the four faces of the monument, with another 
equal group of emblematic figures on its summit, 
whose position will give it greater importance. All 
this is to stand on a raised platform, whose boundaries 
are enclosed on two sides by ponds taking a straggling 
curvature. Above these are placed other groups, again 
of about equal importance with the five on the main 
monument, and reliefs in bronze on the inner wall of 
the ponds add to the elaboration. 

Here is Mr. Brock provided with work for a lifetime. 
I do not wish to prejudge what success he may have in 
its details, but I must think a great deal of the scheme 
is mere obstruction and embarrassment to its main 
purpose. To block up the approaches to a statue with 
water and steps, and to divide up the appeal of a 
monument so equally among its parts, are methods 
that do not taste of the simplicity and concentration 
of big design. A lonely or dominating figure with 
unimpeded approaches and a worthy architectural back- 
ground would surely have better employed the money. 

This monument is to stand just in front of the present 


| 
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barrier railings of the Palace. Mr. Webb’s scheme 
encircles it at the distance of the lake with a double 
covered colonnade broken at the Mall, at the Con- 
stitution Hill approach, and at a third opening opposite 
this last. A second arcade, broken with intervals of 
iron railing, encloses the forecourt of the Palace and 
turns behind the monument ina semicircle. We have 
thus a screen which partly, but not wholly, masks the 
Palace, and at the same time hides the monument 
except from the three approaches. But the concession 
of the gap across the Mall destroys the effect of the 
screen as architecture. Just where it needs knotting’ 
together in the centre by a big arch or other feature it 
breaks down into a trifling little railing across the road. 
The architect, like the sculptor, seems to me to fail in 
the main point of his scheme. It is what one would 
expect from the average designer called upon to do 
something that requires more than average ability. 
Is it too late to ask that all trimmings and screens 
should be suppressed, and the foundation of the effect 
first secured, in the shape of a new front for the Palace 
by the best architect in the country ? To this architect 
it should fall to set the scale for the statue and design 
the pedestal, and in our present dearth of first-rate 
sculptors Mr. Brock’s task might well be limited to 
making the best statue of the Queen he could. The 
details of the scheme, we are told, are all subject to 
alteration, but of what value are details if the chief con- 
stituent of the ensemble is not included and no big seizing 
effect is engineered from the parts ? 

I will return now to the point from which | started, 


guns because of the deficient range of their armament, 
and their performance could not on such occasions 
equal their zeal. A vast amount of rubbish has been 
written about the superiority of the Boer artillery. It 
was never deadly in effect and very often quite con- 
temptible. But it had the advantage in range, and 
advantage in range often put our guns at a hopeless 
inferiority. It was not only a question of siege versus 
field artillery. There were only three 6-inch Creusot 
guns in Natal, and only four altogether with the Boers. 
We could not expect our 15-pounders to compete 
with these. But we had a right to expect that our 
5-inch howitzers could range as far as the 4°7-inch 
howitzers of our opponents, and that the 15-pounders 
and 12-pounders of our field and horse artillery 
should range as far as the 75 c.m. and other field 
guns that accompanied the commandoes. Some five- 
and-twenty guns hemmed in Sir George White at Lady- 
smith, and drove our cavalry from their camps by day. 
To the majority of them our field artillery could not 
reply. Yet not more than seven of them could by any 
stretch of language be classed as siege artillery, and 
only three of these, and latterly only two, were of 
6-inch calibre. Had our field guns been possessed of 
greater range, the services of the naval 12-pounders 
would never have been required, and we should have 
been spared the labour of moving about what proved a 
very inferior field-piece. But perhaps these facts have 
now been clearly realised, and guns have been supplied 


| to our batteries of quick-firing pattern that can fire time 


the incompetence of dilettante commissions for appoint- — 


ing the right men to carry out national schemes of art. 
Their flounderings end in application to the official ring 
of artists. Above all should sudden and enormous 


poultices applied from above be avoided to ‘‘ encourage” _ 


artistic inflammation. When the decoration of build- 
ings by sculpture and painting is in question the proper 
plan is to fix the responsibility on one man, the 
architect. But we must not expect that an architect 


the Houses of Parliament. The habit of decoration 


shrapnel effectively at 6,000 yards, and percussion shells 
considerably further. To argue at the present juncture 
therefore that we should have a longer ranging field-gun 
and a longer burning fuse is not as necessary as it was a 
year ago, when warm defenders of our old-fashioned 
15-pounder were still to be found at home. We will 
pass on from flogging a dead horse with the observation 
that we should have received the range and fuse more 


_ gratefully had they not been obtained in the teeth of 
_ assertions on the part of some so-called experts that 
can improvise decorators for an enormous building like | 


must be formed by training on smaller tasks, in | 


private houses, in churches, in public buildings up 
and down the country before men can be selected 
with any confidence. 


ginnings of this in two of our big cities. Mr. Furse 


There are some hopeful be- | 


is at work on some very promising decorations for a _ 


public building in Liverpool. Glasgow has employed 
some of her own painters on the Corporation Bufldings, 
and given the sculptors a chance on the new Public 
Gallery. 
great admirer of Mr. Frampton’s present mannered 
phase, but these are tentatives of which there must be 
a great many before the habit and the masters come. 
One word I must add to prevent misconception upon 
a case where the architect did practically appoint the 
decorator. I should be the first to applaud the archi- 
tect of a new church who should give Sir William 
Richmond a free hand to see what he could do in 
mosaic. But an architect who is merely in charge 
of another man’s masterpiece has no right to give it 
over to experiment. D. S. 


THE ARMS OF THE SERVICE. 
III.—ARTILLERY. 


REVIOUS to the war competent judges had 
unanimously declared that our Field Artillery 

was the arm of the service in the highest state of 
efficiency, and the one most conscientiously trained 
with the possibilities and demands of war always 
before it. The experience of the war has not 
altogether belied the fair expectations aroused in the 
breasts of our gunners conscious of a great reputa- 
tion and confident of acting up to it. The conduct 
of men and officers has on every occasion been 
most soldier-like, and no weight of metal or 
intensity of rifle-fire has ever made them flinch; 
their practice has been extremely accurate, and there is 


most to face. Yet a bitter feeling of disappointment 
was aroused on many occasions when these gallant 


they were neither necessary nor obtainable. We still 
occasionally hear murmurings of the-same kind with 
reference to the supply of quick-firing guns, which we 
trust will die away when disregarded as they deserve 
to be. On more than one occasion our batteries 
have escaped annihilation by an inferior number 
of Boer quick-firing guns, because the latter did 
not understand how to utilise time shrapnel, and 


their shells buried themselves innocuously among 
| our guns, when they by bursting in the air would have 


I have not yet seen the paintings, and am no | 


| duty, and it is high time we legislated for it. 


claimed many victims. The difficulties in the way of . 
quick-firing guns are admittedly great, but we have 
solved half of them by the adoption of a non-recoil 
carriage, and we have carried enough naval quick-firing 
ammunition about South Africa to prove many of the 
other difficulties to be imaginary. 

So far then as our field batteries were concerned it 
may be conceded that they did their best with the 
weapons supplied to them, and the fault that they 
were not more up to date is not to be laid at 
their door. At the same time we would draw atten- 
tion to some points where, well as they have 
borne themselves, the training of our batteries may 
be improved. We fear the prejudices of the regi- 
mental officer were responsible for the fact that 
a good telescope did not form part of the equip- 
ment of a battery, and that observation of his 
own fire absorbed all his energies. Smokeless powder 
has had its surprises for us all, but we should 
have expected that the difficulties it would impose on 
those attempting to locate hostile guns would have been 
foreseen and provided for. No observers trained for 
this particular purpose and no system of employing 
such men were at hand, and in consequence it some- 
times has occurred that a well-placed gun or pom-pom 
of the enemy has never been located at all. We are 
convinced that more practice and keener vision will be 
demanded for this purpose than for any other es 
n this 


_ connexion it ‘‘jumps to the eyes” that the use of 
no doubt that their shrapnel was what the Boers dreaded | 
| with much of the benefit as regards artillery tactics to 
_be derived from them, and that it is high time we 
gunners found themselves unable to reply to hostile . followed Continental examples where the greatest pains 


black powder on field days and in manceuvres does away 


| 
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are taken to simulate the appearance that guns really 
in action would present. In Germany not only is 
smokeless powder always used, but the dust which 
rises on the discharge of the piece is often also arranged 


Again while fire discipline is most essential, and in 
the case of our batteries has exhibited its value in the 
production of discipline under fire, it has been hinted 
that at times its chains have been too rigidly riveted, 
and have been drawn so tight as to hamper the initia- 
tive of junior officers. As the war went on this defect 
was probably very much less noticeable, but it is to be 
remembered that modern wars have hitherto been dis- 
tinguished by shortness of duration, and there may be 
less time to remedy defects when next we fight on a 
large scale. There is also a tendency towards ex- 
clusiveness on the part of artillery officers to be 
guarded against, just as there is ignorance of 
artillery tactics to be condemned among the other 
arms. But there is a particularly cogent reason why 
artillery officers should be past-masters in the tactics of 
the cther arms as well as in their own, because their 
arm is always auxiliary to the others, and must co- 
operate with an intuition only to be obtained by close 
familiarity with them. Unfortunately our field batteries 
are even now in some cases quartered where there are 
no other troops, while in the case of garrison artillery, 
which are in future to be called into the battle with their 
guns of position, the circumstances are such that an 
officer may have very few facilities indeed for mixing 
with the other arms and learning combined tactics. 
We are convinced that the best leader of field artillery 
will be he who knows most of general tactics, and it is 
for this reason that we accentuate the necessity of 
training our artillery officers to be at home with all 
branches of the service. 

While, however, we insist that artillery officers should 
be in complete touch and sympathy with the other arms, 
we would point out how necessary it is that the 
idiosyncrasies of artillery should be fully appreciated by 
officers of the army generally. This is far from being 
the case at present, and we fear that a vast ignorance 
as to artillery on the part of generals and staff officers 
has been brought to light in South Africa. It has 
hitherto been the custom of the service to regard 
artillery tactics as a technicality, and artillery officers as 
specialists, whereas every general should as completely 
understand the powers and limitations of his batteries as 
he does those of his squadrons or battalions. Some- 
thing in the production of this general ignorance may be 
attributed to artillery officers themselves, who have per- 
haps found it convenient to invest their arm with a 
certain mystery, which procured them independence 
and freedom from petty interferences which are the 
bane of many brigades. The conservatism of our 
gunners is nevertheless not always unjustly criticised. 
It is for example difficult to understand why in the 
artillery so much attention is paid to the use of the 
cavalry sword, and why in every gunner barrack many 
hours, that might be spent more usefully, are given up 
to teaching men to use a weapon which probably no 
artilleryman has drawn in anger on more than half a 
dozen occasions during the last hundred years, and 
which in modern war he should not take into the field 
at all. If artillery are to spend hours with any weapon 
except the gun it should certainly be a rifle or carbine, 
and swords should be abolished at once for them. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGE OF THE L.B.W. 
RULE. 


te a former article we referred very briefly to the several 

proposed changes in the rules by which it is hoped 
to improve the chances of bowlers on the perfect 
wickets of the present day. Those suggestions, diffi- 
cult as it would be to put them into a practical form, 
at any rate go to the root of the matter. One, it may 
be remembered, aims at diminishing by neglect and by 
abstention from artificial methods of improvement the 
firmness and trueness of modern pitches ; the others 
are intended to help the bowler by increasing the size 
of his target, or decreasing that of the bat. 

Of a less radical nature was the proposal to alter the 
l.b.w. rule; the probable working of such a change 


we shall discuss in the present article. The diver- 
gence of expert opinion on this question is great 
enough to justify a restatement of the case, while 
many of the arguments brought forward by well-known 
cricketers are so startling as to call for considerable 
comment. 

In the first place there appears to exist in many minds 
confusion as to the object of the proposed alteration.* 
Some conceive it to be an attempt to turn into practice 
the theory that the bat is the only weapon—defensive 
or offensive which the cricketer possesses. Others 
again regard it as a piece of criminal legislation, a 
deliberate endeavour to punish the batsman for stopping 
a ball with his legs. Of course if the proposal were 
carried out, it would incidentally tend to produce both 
these results, but its real aim is not to cramp the bats- 
man or to restore to the game a simplicity which it 
never possessed or could have possessed, but to give 
the bowler who can make the ball turn a better chance 
of getting his man out. It is a matter of material 
advantage, not of poetic justice or ideal perfection. 
Let us consider then in what degree the alteration 
would help to shorten modern scores, the one aim of 
cricket reformers at the present time. 

As Mr. Alfred Lyttelton has practically admitted in a 
recent number of the ‘‘ Empire Review”, the proposal 
is a pis aller. Like most tinkering it does not reach the 
heart of the difficulty. The cause of long scores is the 
goodness of the ground and that alone. As soon as we 
get a sticky or crumbled pitch the match (if the bowling 
be worthy of the name) is easily finished in the appointed 
time, leg play or no leg play. Now thel.b.w. alteration 
does not attempt to deal with the fixed conditions 
of the game (the size of implements and the quality 
of the ground); how far will it modify its practice ? 
The whole question depends upon the operation of 
the change on a hard wicket, for it is there that we want 
reform. If it cannot be shown that the benefit derived 
on a true pitch decisively outbalances the drawbacks 
entailed under other conditions, the so-called reform is 
no reform and will be positively harmful. In our 
opinion, and in the opinion of almost all the best modern 
cricketers, the bowler’s gain on a true hard wicket will 
be inappreciable. Mr. Lyttelton instanced Palmer as a 
bowler who could make the ball break on a hard pitch. 
No doubt a very few bowlers—now that Richardson 
has fallen off there are not three such playing in English 
cricket—can make the ball ‘‘ whip back” on a batsman’s 
wicket. And when these are in form, how many batsmen 
can use their legs efficiently against them? Occasion- 
ally—very rarely would be more correct—these bowlers 
would get wickets under the altered rule which they 
would not under the present one. Tothe great majority 
the change would hardly bring an additional wicket in a 
whole season. Let any good average batsman ask him- 
self after a long innings on a hard wicket, ‘‘ How often 
did I save my wicket with my legs?” We believe that 
in almost every case his conscience would be absolutely 
clear. The fact is that people do not try to use their 
legs for defensive purposes on hard wickets because 
they don’t require them; and one of the reasons 
why a good back break is so rarely stopped on a 
true wicket is that it takes the batsman by surprise, 
whereas on a difficult wicket he would have been 
on the look out. It will be said however; let the 
great bowlers be given every assistance to which 
their skill fairly entitles them. If the future Lockwood 
can beat the future Shrewsbury’s bat on a good wicket, 
let him have the solid advantage of getting him out 
as well as the credit of a moral victory. We grant the 
force of the argument; unfortunately modern scoring 
is in the aggregate due to men who do not belong to 
the first flight of batsmen who do not attempt to use 
their legs but swing their bat at the pitch of the ball, 
trust to the goodness of the wicket, and are thoroughly 
justified in so doing by the results. They do not require 
a second line of defence, and if they did they could not 
supply it with their legs. Yet they get runs in large 


* The proposal is to substitute for Law 24, which enacts that the 
striker is out ‘if with any part of his person he stops the ball, which 
in the opinion of the umpire at the bowler’s wicket shall have been 
pitched in a straight line from it to the striker’s wicket and would 
have hit it ; ‘leg before wicket’ ”, the following ‘‘ if with any part of 
his person which is between wicket and wicket he intercepts a ball 
which would have hit his wicket ; ‘leg before wicket’ ”. 
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numbers against all classes of bowling. If the bowler 
could break back as consistently as the advocates of 
the change would have us believe, these men would not 
often get fifty runs in an innings. Asa matter of fact 
they constantly get their hundreds. Mr. Lyttelton has 
actually gone so far as to suggest that the modern 
theory of bowling for catches in the slips arose out of 
the despair of bowlers who always found their off 
breaks stopped by the batsman’s pads. We have never 
met a right-hand bowler who had not complete confi- 
dence in the effect of a good back break, provided he 
could bowl it. We never heard of Richardson or 
Lockwood giving up trying to bowl men out. The 
difference between the ordinary performer and the men 
we have mentioned lies in the fact that the latter can 
make the ball break and the former cannot. They will 
never be reduced to the same level by leg play. We 
believe that the correctness of our view could be easily 
proved by careful observation, and we would heartily 
recommend the compilation of such statistics to the 
experienced habitués of our pavilions. As regards the 
off break, then, the proposed alteration would on hard 
wickets be practically inoperative. 

But Mr. Lyttelton brought forward another argument 
to prove its value on such grounds. He thinks that it 
would render leg-break bowling more effective, and, 
incidentally bring in ‘‘ the strokes on the leg-side with 
which we were familiar twenty years ago”. No doubt 
he is right in maintaining that leg-break bowling would 
obtain a slightly larger scope for success, but it appears 
to us quite absurd to say with Mr. Steel that under the 
altered conditions it would get any side out |.b.w. in 
half an hour. If this is the case, the sooner the rule is 
altered the better, when our batsmen may learn by hard 
experience to deal with this terrible form of attack. 
Our whole contention is that the proposed change will 
not aid bowlers to any serious degree on good wickets. 
If the contrary can be proved, let us make the change 
at once. Moreover the leg-break bowler is not extinct, 
as Mr. Lyttelton seems to suppose. His type is well re- 
presented and enjoys a large amount of success. As for 
the old style of leg hitting it should be noted that this 
cannot be practised against the slow leg-break bowler 
on account of the arrangement of the field, while the 
round-arm leg-bias bowler, to whose inaccuracy leg 
hitting owes its origin, is rarely met with. Even if he 
existed, his wickets would be secured mainly in the slips 
and on the off side. Mr. Jessop with his high action is 
an improved pattern of the old-fashioned style, but we 
never saw batsmen trying to play him with their legs. 

Therefore either to the leg or off break bowler we 
believe that on a good wicket the proposed change 
would prove of little advantage. In saying this we im- 
ply that the reform fails in its object. But perhaps it 
might be introduced without serious drawback, though 
with little effect on a hard ground, did not other con- 
siderations make it undesirable. Foremost of these 
is the contingency of a bad wicket. Without going so 
far as to say that matches would be over in less than a 
day if it were possible to get men out by hitting their 
legs with a breaking ball, there is no question but that 
the change would tell very heavily against the batsman. 
Every cricketer who knows the difficulty of effective 
leg play, is aware that there are very few batsmen in 
the world who can make their pads a satisfactory means 
of defence. These men, who rely very largely on their 
mobility and by extremely rapid and correct judgment 
of the ball gain time to move into the most effective 
position for making their stroke, are certainly able, 
partly by their pads but far more by their quickness 
of wrist and eye, to overcome some of the dangers 
which threaten the batsman on a sticky wicket before 
which the average performer is so helpless. Yet even 
these great players think themselves lucky if they 
get anything between 30 and 50 on such a ground, 
and their difficulties would be augmented if their 
pads were turned from a defence into a peril. The 
average player on the other hand who is more or 
less at the mercy of the bowler when the ball is turning 
would suffer in a rather different way. All such bats- 
men try to alter their methods on a bowler’s wicket 


and derive a great deal of moral assistance from their | 


nether limbs whether these happen to be in the right 


| decision. 


place or not. The fact that they expect the ball to. 


break makes them more ready to use their legs and 
the comparative slowness of the wicket gives them 
more time to do so. The proposed change would 
certainly hamper these batsmen in a far greater degree 
than the practical defensive value of their legs would 
seem to warrant. 

A yet more serious objection would be the difficulty of 
administering the rule successfully in its altered form. 
Good umpiring—an extremely delicate business—is 
absolutely essential to satisfactory cricket. The simpler 
the umpire’s duties the better he will discharge them 
and the less cause will he give for misunderstanding and 
complaint. The present matter, regarded from his 
point of view, is not so simple as some of the would-be 
reformers appear to fancy. It is not a question of 
whether at the instant of decision he will have two or 
three or four points to bear in mind. We doubt whether 
any umpire can safely go through a reasoning process 
at such a moment. It is a matter of sight, not thought. 
After much discussion the umpire was placed in his 
present position in order that he should only have to 
judge the case of the ball which should pitch straight 
and go on straight enough to hit the wicket. This was 
the least difficult case to decide, and by reducing the 
operation of the l.b.w. rule to this alone the legislators 
narrowed and simplified the umpire’s duty to the 
greatest possible extent. If however the rule were 
altered, the question of angle would ipso facto have 
to enter in a vastly greater degree into his calculations, 
and on a sticky wicket, when the ball is constantly 
turning in varying degree from varying lengths of pitch, 
would enormously increase the difficulty of a right 
It would moreover probably lead to constant 
and unnecessary appealing, a most undesirable practice. 
And be it remembered all these technical difficulties 
would arise on wickets where the advantage is already 
heavily on the bowler’s side ; further, it is apparent, if 
our first contentions are true, that in the case of games 
generally one of the consequences of the altered law 
would be still further to handicap the side that has the 
worst of the wicket. 

Yet another reason against making the change, one 
which while it does not affect the question of its desir- 
ability is certainly worthy of consideration, is the con- 
stitutional one ; namely that for the M.C.C. to take 
action in the present divided state of opinion would 
certainly weaken the authority of the club and increase 
the discontent which that assembly, being composed of 
men for the most part quite unfitted to judge the 
technical merits of such a question, has hitherto only 
avoided by following the guidance of experts actively 
engaged in the game. It would be a serious disaster if 
the obedience rendered to its dictates in the past and 
the reverence tendered to the laws of cricket were in any 
degree weakened or abated. 

Once more, the main objection to the change is that 
it does not go to the root of the matter. Ground and 
not leg play is the real safeguard of modern batsmen. 
If a reform be inevitable, let it be one which will make 
the wicket easier or the ball harder to hit. Such sug- 
gestions as the one we have discussed are mere legis- 
lative tinkering. 


WALES AND BRITTANY.* 

= centuries and three have passed since the day 

on which the warriors of the Keltic tribe, that had 
fought its way from the Clyde to the Towy or the 
Tamar, broke into two hosts. As one race and one 
army they had fought in the battles of Arthur’s wars 
from the hill of Badon to the rocks of Lyonesse, 
until the hour, when the Faery Bark bore the great 
King to rest for awhile in the Vale of Avalon. And 
then the one part remained to abide the King’s second 
coming in the King’s own land. And the other part 
unmoored the barks and sailed to the forest-hung 
shore, where stood the castle of Sir Lancelot of the 
Luke and the palace of the fair Iseult. And there they 
made a new Wales beyond the sea, and told the tale of 
Arthur’s fame and the dream of his second coming to 
the fairies of the forest glade. And to these Kelts, 
on either side the sea, there has remained, until this 
day, as a heritage, the dream of Arthur’s second 


*«* Book of Brittany,” By S. Baring-Gould. Methuen ; London. 65. 
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coming, and the remembrance of the tie of blood, that 
makes Wales and Brittany one land. 

Yet otherwise the life of these divided children of one 
race has flowed in different streams. On both has 
pressed the heel of a rougher and stronger conqueror, 
and both have found a haven of safety. But the Cymric 
land bears the marks of a Teutonic, the Breton of a Latin 
conquest, and to the one race the mountain and to the 
other the forest has been the God-built city of refuge. 
And so the mountain breeze has braced Wales, and 
the solitude of the forest has saddened Brittany. 

The scattered farm homesteads in either land tell a 
like story of labour and endurance, of piety and hos- 
pitality ; but even to such village life as cheers the 
Welshman, the Breton is a stranger. He has lived 
alone in his weird forests, or by the rocks of his cruel 
sea, and the glad song has passed from his lips. There 
were bards in Brittany, and Renan in his boyhood 
knew them : but they have gone the hard way that the 
Scottish minstrels and the troubadours and love song- 
sters of old Provence have trod before them. In silence 
the fishing boats leave the Breton harbour: in silence 
they return. Only when the assembled pilgrims chant 
the litanies at the Pardon, or when the congregation at 
a wayside church breaks into an old Keltic hymn, does 
the Breton find a voice. And then the voice is sad, even 
as the ‘‘ fitful wailings” of the mournful binion (or 
bagpipe) of the land. 

Yet Wales remains the land of song, and her local 
Eisteddfods (for her national ones are overrun by the 
Philistine) are still her schools of music and poesy, as 
they were in the days when the priest was poet, and 
the bard was the counsellor of kings. 

Yet if the gay song has departed from the mournful 


Breton, he still worships at the mystic shrine of Iona. | 
| preacher’s voice attuned to the hwyl holds thousands 


The Anglican divine watches his devotions and asks 


in wonder how it was that the Roman Church ever | 
_ when the land on which David the prophet stood, rose 


gained those stubborn, dark-thoughted people, who 
now pay to her so undivided and whole-hearted an 
allegiance?* The crucifix that guards the fountain 
in the wild wood of Brociliande, where the great 
magician poured his tale of love into Vivien’s scornful 
ear, the crosses that rise mid the relics of Druidic faith 


| even religious Philistinism with romance. 


earth. Without the sacred enclosure are the stalls, 
where they sell old Breton hymns, and pictures of 
saints, and bottles of water from the holy wells and 
fruits and syrups and wine, and perchance there stands 
in the far background a herd of cattle, waiting to 
receive the priest’s blessing. 

And in the evening when the vesper prayers are said 
they all walk (the men bare-headed) in procession 
behind the crucifix and the banners borne by the 
maidens in white, until they reach a heap of brush- 
wood and furze, which on a signal given is set aflame. 
The hot breath of the fire scatters the procession and 
the rest of the eve is merry-making. The young dance 
around the blaze. The elders form themselves into 
knots and listen to the beggars’ stories or the local 
poet’s rhapsodies or the humorous jokes of the loved 
peasant priest. And as they walk home they will 
whisper some ghastly story, it may be of the sermons 
that on the dark night Death himself preaches to the 
kneeling skeletons in Carnac Church, or it may be of the 
spectral battle that the ghosts of the slain men still fight 
under the moonlight on the stricken field of Pluvigner. 

The mystic note of Iona still speaks in the valleys of 
Wales; but only alas! in ancient story and dying 
custom. The black-hearted prelate of the days of 
Whig corruption, and the nature-hating preacher of the 
Methodist upheaval have together torn the nation’s 
heart from its ancient moorings. The peasant always 
speaks of the Methodist revival as the beginning of a 
new religion. And all save himself know that the ideals 
and inspirations of this his new creed are of the coarsest 
Saxon store. And yet it is not all evil. ‘* Nihil 
tetigit, quodnon ornavit.” Keltic sentiment has coloured 
The closing 
words of the sermon on the hillside, when the great 


motionless beneath its spell, may still recall the day, 


up as he preached and grew into a mighty hill. And 
the wayside chapel to which the aged peasant walks 
for many a mile, hideous to the eye, is redolent with 
the memories of Thomas Charles or John Elias and 


| consecrated by the musical glories of the hymns, that 


at mysterious Carnac or holy Dol reply with the words | 
| old saints, whom the Breton still adores, yet watch 


of the Keltic proverb ‘‘ The Church with the people ”. 
The conscience of the Breton has never been stirred 
into revolt against his religious past. To him, despite 
all the changes that Latin Bishop or Jesuit teacher may 
have wrought, the Catholic Church in Brittany is still 
the Church of Gildas and of Padarn. So the old spirit 
of Keltic hagiology (that worships in the saint the 
master of the forces of nature, whom his asceticism has 
subdued) speaks boldly still in the strange prayers of 
mingled entreaty and objurgation, that he pours forth 
before the little statuette in one of the chapels, that 
preserves the memories of the Keltic tutelaries of his 
race, saints whom Rome tolerates, rather than acknow- 
ledges, and more gently in the votive tablets that adorn 
the noble shrine of his patron saint, Ste. Anne of Auray. 
But ’tis in the Pardon that Breton religion strikes 
its truest note. The scene is the porch of a tiny 
church in the forest land, and the day the patronal 
festival. From an early hour the woodland paths 
are alive with the eager pilgrims wending their 
way on horse or foot to the tryst, and the diverse 
hues of the costumes of the various districts (still 
often, though not always worn) set off the leafy back- 
ground with many a shade of colour. There is ever a 
passing to and from the church, for it can at one 
moment hold not a fifth of the pilgrims. Within 
there are sounds and sights to startle alike the 
frivolity of Latin and the decorum of Teutonic religion. 
The passionate singing of the kneeling multitude, the 


intense spiritual absorption expressed in the patient | 


toil-worn faces, almost prove the truth of the dream of 


the Keltic poet that her race has a closer touch with | 


the mysteries of the unseen than has any other people on 


_ ™ “Human nature is the same everywhere, but I doubt if anywhere 
it is more disciplined and self-restrained than in Catholic Brittany. A 
tree is known by its fruit, but there are fruits of a different kind. 
the fruit of Christianity be cultivated intelligence then undoubtedly 
Nonconformist Wales and Cornwall are more prolific than Catholic 
Brittany ; but if it be innocence and singleness of mind, and a piety 
that pervades and governs the whole of life, then the positions are 
reversed”. Baring-Gould, Book of Brittany”. 


If | 


entrance the walk of the Sabbath wanderer. And the 
over many an old church in Wales, though the country- 
men of S. David seek their prayers no more. 
‘*De tout temps la fidélité Bretonne rendit hommage 
a ses souverains ” is the proud boast inscribed on the 
mausoleum in the church at Ploérmel, where rest the 
remains of the second and the third Dukes of Brittany. 
And it is true. Pass through the towns of the Duchy, 
and from the stately monument that recalls the fame of 
Bertrand du Guesclin in the market place of Dinan to 
the chapelle expiatoire by haunted Auray, where the way- 
farer drops his sou ‘‘ pour les messes” for the ill-starred 
émigrés of Quiberon, you will see the romantic and 
glorious story of the Brittany of the Knightly Years 
imaged on canvas oron stone. The liberties of Brittany 
are gone, but the stately Parliament House at Rennes, 
where of yore the estates sat, and the battlements that 
still guard Dinan and Vannes, recall the glories that 
have been. In the towns of Wales, save in the ruined 
castles, relics of the Norman shame, the past has left 
no visible trace. Giraldus, Llewelyn, Glendower— 
there is no memorial to their fame, in the land 
for which they fought. Nay, a national museum 
for Wales remains a dream. For this difference 
there is a double cause. Neither in Wales nor in 
Brittany did the Kelt build the towns. Cardiff, 
Carnarvon, Beaumaris; Rennes, St. Malo, Nantes, 
each of these is but a vice, by which the hand of 
the alien conqueror has gripped tight a people, that 
would otherwise have slipped from his hold. And 
in part ’tis from the artistic genius of the Latin 
race that the Breton town draws its beauty, as it 
is to the Philistinism of the Teuton that the 
Welsh town owes its hideousness. But there is 
also another cause. "Twas as a people under native 
rule that the Breton Kelt grew into modern civilisa- 
tion. And ’twas only in the chaos of ’89 that his 
national institutions passed away. *Twas otherwise 
with the Welshman. The painting in the Hétel de 
Ville of Vannes that presents the marriage of 
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Louis XII. in 1530 to the Duchess Anne and blends the 
arms of the Kingdom and Duchy raises sorrowful 
thoughts to the Welsh patriot who recalls the tragedy 
on the banks of Wye and the passing of Glendower. 
To him his medizval story is a tale of failure; and as 
his Philistine religion has made him a worshipper of 
success, he cares not to recall it overmuch. 

At least for him the present outlook is happier than 
for his brother Kelt. Half from weariness and half it 
may be from contempt, the Englishman leaves him free 
to speak his own tongue and live his own life. The 
only true danger that threatens him to-day is the 
Philistinism of the politics and religion that he has 
taken to his bosom. ’Tis otherwise with his brother. 
The feminine temper of the Gaul has never forgiven 
the musket shots that flashed from the Chouan forests 
upon the hypocrisies of the Revolution. In Brittany 
the native language is to-day proscribed by law in 
the peasant school and in the places of honour; in 
his own country the Breton is a stranger. And yet 
the sturdy native tongue is as strong in the forest 
land, as on the day when its last Duchess gave her 
hand to the French King. 

‘* They went to the war, but they always fell.” To- 
day to the outward eye there is nought in Brittany but 
what the Keltic poet would call the glory of the fading 
sunset, and verily the national revival of Wales has 
yielded but a drear and clouded morning. Yet the 
Kelt always conquered always survives and his dreams 
of ‘‘ impossible ” ideals none may take from him. 

The essays of the Keltic poets which lie before us 
sing alike of the return of Arthur. Breton and Welsh- 
man, they have exchanged the Chouan forest and the 
Cymric glen for the Boulevards and Fleet Street, but 
they are in and not of the Latin or the Teutonic crowd. 
’Tis the dream of Arthur that binds them together and 
keeps them apart from the rest, as it is in this faith 
that this divided race has lived on for the ten centuries 
and three. And as one muses of their dreams, and 
turns to Mr. Baring-Gould’s glowing appreciation of 
the Breton, one wonders whether it may not be the 
mission of the Kelt to purify those creatures of a material 


and worldly civilisation, the ruling nations of the earth, | 


by driving them forth from their thrones to seek and 
to find the Holy Grail, and so may Arthur come again. 


NOTRE DAME DE LA BELLE-VERRIERE. 


ABOVE thy halo’s burning blue 
Forever hovers the white Dove : 

Within thy heart forever new 

The cross, the crown of all thy love : 

While, flame on flame and wing on wing, 

About thee choiring angels swing 

-Goid censers, and bright candles bear. 
Because I have no heart to sing 

I come to thee with all my care, 

Notre Dame de la Belle-Verriére. 


Because the sword hath pierced thy side 
Thy brows are crowned with circling gold. 
The woe of all the world doth hide 
Within thy mantle’s azure fold. 

Because thou too hast dwelt with fears 
Through lingering days and endless years 
I find no comfort otherwhere, 

Our Lady beautiful with tears, 

Our Lady sorrowfully fair, 

Notre Dame de la Belle-Verricre. 


My feet have travelled the hot road 
Between the poppies’ barren fires : 
But now I cast aside the load 
Of burning fears and wild desires 
That ever fierce and fiercer grew. 
Thy peace falls like a falling dew 
Upon me as I kneel in prayer, 
Because thou hast known sorrow too, 
Because thou too hast known despair, 
Notre Dame de la Belle-Verriére. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


THE LATEST INSURANCE REPORTS. 

|= report of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 
is perhaps not quite so good as usual, but as the 
Clergy Mutual invariably reaches an exceptionally high 
standard there is nothing whatever to be said against 
it. The new business is slightly above the average of 
recent years, and the expenditure, which only amounts 
to 6} per cent. of the premiums, is even lower than 
usual, and is little more than one-third of the average 
expenditure of British offices when dividends to share- 
holders are taken into account. The mortality experi- 
enced during the year was 13 per cent. less than the 
amount provided for, and during the quinquennial 
period which has just closed the actual claims only 
amounted to £742 for every £1,000 expected and pro- 
vided for. The rate of interest earned upon the funds, 
after deduction of income tax, was £3 145. 3d. per 
cent., as compared with £3 15s. 2d. in the previous 
year ; but as the liabilities are valued on a 2} per cent. 
basis there is the substantial margin of nearly 1} per 
cent. as a contribution to surplus. The provision for 
expenses greatly exceeded the expenditure incurred, 
and consequently the surplus from interest, favourable 
mortality, and provision for expenses is very substantial. 
Including the sum of £ 53,000 paid for interim bonuses 
the total surplus for the five years was £569,311, of 
which £540,908 goes to participating policy-holders ; 
£15,306 is added to the investment reserve fund, and 
£13,037 is carried forward. The amount available for 
distribution among the policy-holders is £487,600, as 
compared, apparently, with £560,000 five years pre- 
viously, when the participating policies in force were 
rather less than they are at present ; moreover £40,000 
was carried forward five years ago, as compared with 
£13,000 on the present occasion. The bonus is rather 
less than at the last declaration, but no details as to 
the actual amounts are contained in the report. It 
would have been interesting if the reversionary bonuses 
allotted to endowment assurances had been stated. 
Last time they were £2 per cent. per annum, and a 
very few words would have sufficed’ to indicate how 
the present rate compares with the former bonus. 
People who are accustomed to compare the results 
under policies in different companies are familiar with 


| the good returns yielded by the Clergy Mutual, and there 


is no indication that the reduction in bonus as the 
result of the latest valuation will substantially affect 
the high position which the Clergy Mutual has long 
held. Its premium rates are low, its financial position 
is exceedingly strong, and the bonuses, if somewhat 
less than they were, are sure to be maintained at a 
very good rate. 

The report of the Colonial Mutual for the year 1g00 
shows that the decrease in the volume of new business, 
which has been so characteristic of the Company’s 
operations for many years past, is still going on. 
The new assurance amounted to only £610,000, as 
compared with more than three times this amount ten 
years ago, and, considering the small volume of new 
business, the expenditure remains at an unsatisfactorily 
high rate. Very nearly 25 per cent. of the premium 


‘income was absorbed in commission and expenses, and 


this is equivalent to 151 per cent. of new premiums, 
and 15 per cent. of renewals: these ratios are nearly 
double the average ratios of British offices, and the 
expenditure exceeds by a substantial amount the pro- 
vision made for it at the last valuation. The rate of 
interest earned upon the funds was £3 19s. 6d. per 
cent., which, while a good return in itself, affords very 
little indication of surplus when we consider that the 
liabilities are valued on a 3} per cent. basis, thus leav- 
ing a contribution of less than one-half per cent. per 
annum to surplus. There is nothing in the annual 
report, or in the speeches at the meeting, to afford any 
indication as to how the mortality experienced com- 
pared with the expected claims ; but the actual amount 
of the claims last year was considerably more than 
usual. We wish we could have found pleasanter 
things to say about a colonial office which has been 
working in this country for so long, and whose British 


_ manager has made his company universally esteemed 


' and respected; but there is so much that is good 


about the Colonial Mutual that it is kindest, and most 
complimentary, to point out where improvement is 
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necessary, besides which no other course is possible 
in the interests of those who look to these columns for 
advice about life assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BLOCK DWELLINGS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
151 Strand, 29 July, 1901. 

Sir,—As Mr. Ross does not inform us whether he 
refers to the Guinness, the Peabody, the Waterlow or 
other specified buildings, it is impossible to say how far 
his complaints are justified. It may however safely be 
said, with regard to very many of such block dwellings, 
that they are immensely superior, alike in appearance, 
construction, sanitation, convenience, comfort, and 
privacy, to the majority of so-called cottage dwellings, 
while the very fact that they command considerably 
higher rents than the latter proves that the British 
workman is not so wedded to his ‘‘ castle” as it is the 
fashion to assume. 
additional number of these blocks would be the greatest 
possible boon to many of the working class, as it would 
save them the hour or two now wasted every day in 
travelling to and from the suburbs, while the only un- 
deniable objection to them would be obviated by sub- 
stituting lifts for the present tedious flights of steps. 


Respectfully, 
Evacustes A. PHIPSON. 


IN DEFENCE OF PADGETT M.P. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
National Liberal Club, S.W., 29 July, 1go1. 
Sir,—In your issue of 27 July you say the Parsi 


night in honouring Sir M. M. Bhownaggree. Will 
you please permit one of the community who did not 
thus honour himself to say a few words about it ? 

I will not take up your valuable space by discussing 
what the member for North-East Bethnal Green has 
done for India from his place in the House of Commons, 
as those of us who are perhaps not blinded by the 


Indeed the erection of a large | 


‘“Is it desirable to introduce the young so soon to 
the business of life?” I think many of the young are 
so overdone with lessons, of all kinds, that it could not 
be any harder for them, if some of these gave way to 
the commencing of the training, in some line of work, 
by which they will afterwards live, and which would 
probably bore them less and entertain them more. 

It is certainly desirable that school life should be 
bright and happy, but this cannot be so, if the child is 
done to death with lessons. 

It may be difficult, at an early age, to tell the par- 
ticular bent of the child. The parent can but do his 
best to guide it into some particular groove and so give 
the child its chance. If afterwards that child wishes to 
change its line of work and has the opportunity, it will 
probably not be too late. 

I quite agree that general training is excellent and 
will help to make, probably, a more cultivated, a more 
interesting human being, but unless that general train- 
ing is followed by a special one, in some profession or 
trade, it will, most likely, not fit the individual to make 
money. There are many really clever people, who do 
not know how to get a living, simply because they are 
not fitted up to the money-making pitch in any special 
line of work. We are bound to think of education from 
the utilitarian point of view. 

It is precisely because : ‘‘ The servant’s life and work 
are one”, that I think her position requires improving 
and putting on some sort of a footing with that of 
other workpeople; that is if we are to continue to get 
servants. 

Can anyone think it fair that the domestic should be 
on duty from 6 A.M. to 11 P.M. and at the beck and call 
of a household during all those hours. There is not an 
hour in the day, she may really call her own. 

I quite admit the difficulty of regulating the life and 
hours of servants by legislation, because households 
differ so much, but I think I would try the Chinese 
method. I understand that Chinese servants sleep or 


' disappear, or do whatsoever their pleasure for two 


spectacle of a Parsi being elected a Member of Parlia- | 


ment a second time are quite able to know by this time 
what the honourable member has or has not achieved 
for India. In fairness to others alluded to in your 
remarks a few words in their behalf should be permitted 


to be said. They are, Sir, no more faddists or agitators | 


than are the Liberal Imperialists enernies of the 
country in supporting the Government in annexing the 
two Republics. A Swann, a Caine or a Souttar for six 
years or for a matter of that six months in the 
House of Commons is worth more to India than a 
hundred Bhownaggrees for a period of fifty years. We 
cannot, Sir, sufficiently show to them and others our 
gratitude for the services they have rendered to India. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
P. J. DAmania. 


EDUCATION AND SPECIALISM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
186 Uttoxeter New Road, Derby. 


Srr,—Mr. Frank Adkins asks: am I! sure that 
technical training will produce the desired result? It 
is almost impossible to be sure of anything. But I 


community in London honoured themselves on Tuesday | hours after mid-day ! 


If we granted a similar privilege 
to our domestics, it surely would not be too much to 
ask of us. Of course employers, in general, would at 
once cry out ;—most inconvenient,—impossible &c.— 
perhaps! I know weare all more or less selfish,—still 
it could not be worse than being entirely without 
servants. 

‘* We work to live, we do not live to work!” It 
seems to me a vast majority of people do only live to 
work and that is a most unfortunate aspect of modern 
life ; it is becoming so difficult to live, and ever-grow- 
ing competition seems to spell only more and more toil. 
That is why I say specialise, so as to lighten the toil of 
the learner, of the young generally, that whatever 
class he or she may belong to, they may at a suitable 
age be fitted for some occupation, which will demand a 
certain financial return. 

Surely the earlier a man or woman is competent to 
earn, in whatever position they may be called upon to 


| fill, the sooner they will be able to rest on their oars, 


certainly think, technical training, at an early age, is | 
good and will he please take notice that I am speaking | 
of all classes of the community and that in my first | 


letter on this subject, I only touched upon the useful 
side of elementary school training. 
I think age limits a mistake in most lines of training ; 


the constitution, development, and natural ability of | 


each human being are so different; what one can 
understand or perform at a certain age another is not 
yet equal to—then opportunity counts for much. 


and reap the reward of their labours while still, com- 
paratively, young. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. A. Asue. 
|We cannot say our correspondent discloses a high 
ideal of education. It is a point of view that tends to 
make real education impossible.—Epb. S.R.| 


THE MISSING INDIAN MILLIONS. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Calcutta, 1go1. 


Sir,—Not having taken any notice either of Lord 
Northbrook’s striking statement of 15 May, 1893, or of 
the strange omission of the Indian Expenditure Com- 
mission to answer it in their Report of 6 April, 1900, 
but having given your readers time to forget the details 
of my letter of 31 May, 1900—wherein I thank you for 
publishing on 28 July following—and having also 
blamed the India Office for not having answered my 
letter earlier, Mr. E. T. Digby* redeems his own oppor- 


* See SATURDAY REVIEW, 2 February, 1901. 
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' tunity by challenging my statements in your last issue 
received in India. He maintaims that the ordinary 
Home charge for Indian military pensions, &c., 
amounted to £700,c0o in 1883, and (leaving out an 
extraordinary item of 41,000,000 in 1884) to £ 800,000 
in 1884 and in 1885 respectively, and fell to £92,000 
in 1886; and he contends that the difference between 
the last-mentioned sum and even of the three others is 
the real amount of the overcharge on the Indian 
Treasury for those years, and that that sum, multiplied 
by fourteen years, will work out to the £,4,000,000 
referred to by Lord Northbrook. On his own premises, 
my critic comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ India had been 
paying a very large sum of money, to which apparently 
the Treasury had no claim. The surplus ought to have 
been returned”. I might therefore simply represent 
him as agreeing with me in my protest against a serious 
misrepresentation and my plea for restitution, and as 
differing from me only in details; and leave the 
decision of any other issue to those of your readers 
who are sufficiently interested in India to refer to my 
former letter—which I can neither summarise nor ask 
you to republish—and to compare Mr. Digby’s state- 
ments with mine. But Mr. Digby demands the source 
of my figures which he challenges, and furnishes others 
which I find myself constrained to question; and, 
rather, therefore, in the hope of helping informed and 
influential men in England to thresh out the matter 
there, and insist on a refund, than for the mere purpose 
of vindicating my matter or my manner in this discus- 
sion, I ask your permission to continue it. 

I took my figures from the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce’s statement of ‘‘ Drawings of the Home 
Government” at page 368 of their Annual Report for 
1898-99, where the Home Remittances of the Indian 
Treasury, compiled of course from the most authentic 
sources for periods of years, are given as £17,599,#05 
for 1883-84 and £13,758,909 for 1884-85, showing a 
drop of £3,840,869, or nearly the 44,000,000, which, 
taking the natural interpretation of Lord Northbrook’s 


| humble to a fault. 


language to, be the correct one, I understood his lord-_ 


ship to say, was the amount of an annual reduction in 
military charges which began that year. 
. harping on the possibility of this representation being 
justifiable, it is only because the alternative figures 


If Iam still | 


presented by Mr. Digby can hardly be accepted with- | 


out question. 


The £92,000 said by him to have been > 


charged for the first time in 1886, and accepted as the | 


amount of the future demand, could not have been re- 
mitted from India before 1886, or more than a whole 
year after the reduction mentioned by Lord Northbrook 
as having occurred in 1884. Moreover, the difference 
between £92,000 and the average of the three larger 
payments of £800,0c0, £800,000 and £700,000, quoted 


for 1883, 1884 and 1885 respectively (or £766,660) 


amounts to £674,666, which, multiplied by fourteen for | 


fourteen years, works out to 49,445,324, or more than 
double the £ 4,000,000 which he represents to be the 
full extent of the overcharge. Of the source 
of his own information, he says: ‘‘It is not easy 


at any time to reconcile India Office figures from | 


the fact that exactly the same things are not 
always dealt with, though the headings may be 
the same”: which, if advanced as a reason for pre- 
ferring his version to mine, is scarcely convincing. 
Students of statistics can recall instances in which the 


method of placing the figures of varying incidents under © 


unvarying heads, whether systematic or accidental, has 
proved a fruitful source of confusion. 


While perfectly willing, therefore, to be corrected or | 


informed, as the case may be, and claiming nothing 
beyond an unprofessional but real interest in the 
matter, I would make a single suggestion, im con- 
clusion, to all—if any—who share this interest, and 
who have looked to the Expenditure Commission for 
enlightenment on the subject of Lord Northbrook’s 
statements, and feel disappointed at the light that has 
failed. That suggestion is to avoid all dissipation of 
public attention on secondary points, and to con- 
centrate public conviction on the “‘ enormous” charges 
beyond all question unfairly made on India, and to 
emphasise the demand for repayment. 


W. C. Mapce. 


REVIEWS. 
THE MAKING OF A SCHOLAR. 


‘* My Autobiography : a Fragment.” 12s. 6d. ‘‘ Last 
Essays.” First Series: on Language, Folklore, 
&c. 5s. By the Right Hon. F. Max Miifler. 
London: Longmans. 1go1. 

T is sad to think that these are the last pages that 

we may welcome from the pen of Max Miiller. 

Whatever various scholars may have thought or written 

about his theories of mythology, religion and_philo- 

logy, there has never been the smallest doubt that he 
could write wonderful English—English such as few 

Britons could compass, at once clear and musical, 

eloquent and precise,—a model, and in a German a 

miracle, of style. In this fragment—alas! that it 

should be no more—of autobiography these shining 
qualities are still conspicuous, though the pages were 
revised only so far as the author was able to dictate cor- 
rections on his death-bed. Discursive, even garrulous, as 
the reminiscences designedly are, there is the same genial 
humour, the bonhomie that endeared him to so many 
friends, joined to that enthusiasm and mental austerity 
of the true scholar which one notes in all his work. 

People were sometimes disposed to think that in his 

recollections of old acquaintance, published in ‘* Auld 

Lang Syne”, he was apt to lay undue stress upon the 

charms of august society; but in the present ‘‘ Frag- 

ment” no one can possibly discover any signs of self- 
glorification : on the contrary, Max Miuiller’s account 
of his own early career is an example of the self- 
depreciation which Jowett thought the chief danger 
of autobiography. The great Professor lavishes praise 
upon his friends, but when he writes of himself he is 
Modesty as to his own work and 
generosity towards the work of others, are among the 
gracious qualities of these noble memoirs. We call 
them noble, because from first to last there is nothing 
petty about them: the whole work stands on the high 
plateau of strenuous labour, pure and lofty thoughts 
and that kindly toleration which is the fruit of wide 
study. There is not a bitter word from end to 
end. The election to the Sanskrit professorship, 
at the time a subject of fanatical controversy, is 
referred to with an indulgent smile; and personal 
hostilities, of which he was a common object, are 
seldom noticed, except in the case of Roth and 

Boehtlinck, whose animosity—whether fully explained 

here or not—was probably the source of much of the 

abuse levelled at Max Miiller on the Continent, abuse 

which a Foreign Member of the French Academy, a 

Knight of the Prussian Ordre pour le Mérite and a 

Privy Councillor of Queen Victoria, could afford to 

ignore. 

What strikes one most prominently in these graceful 
memoirs is the honest scholarly spirit that governed his 
career. People have spoken of Max Miiller as a 
courtier, a man of the world, a powerful social and 
literary influence—and he became all these—but they 
little knew how curiously the position was forced upon 
him, and how oddly at variance with his own ideas and 
ambition all social and worldly advancement really was. 
The austere childhood in the narrow circle of Dessau, 
the shy student life at Leipzig, were no preparation for 
the society ‘‘ lion”. Even a dress-coat was regarded 
as a superfluity by the young Leipzig Bursch, whom 
nothing could induce to mix in general society ; and 
only the delights of music, performed by such giants of 
those days as Mendelssohn, David, Ernst, Thalberg, 
Liszt, and shared in by the young student, himself a 
singer and a pianist, could distract from his ardent devo- 
tion to work. The small impoverished life at Dessau, 
where his mother was left a widow at twenty-eight by the 


' poet Wilhelm Miiller, with little to live on, was a good 


beginning for a scholar’s career. There young Max 


_ learned to bear hardships, and suffer cold and hunger, 


and the Spartan training and narrow outlook of those 
childish days made the wide fields and happy ease of 
later times the more enjoyable. The very poverty and 
restrictedness of his youth rendered later impressions of 
beauty and stateliness the more lively and astonishing, 
though at first he was sure to meet with some strange 
incongruities when he tried to weigh his new ex- 
periences in the ‘‘ rusty balance of Dessau”. No doubt 
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the years he spent at Paris, where Burnouf completed 
what Brockhaus, Fleischer, Haupt, Gottfried Hermann, 
Becker, Weisse, Drobisch, and other luminaries had 
begun at Leipzig, tended to ‘‘ rub off the horns” of the 

auche and unsociable stripling ; but it was Bunsen’s 
friendly influence, when Max Miller came to London 
to work at the Sanskrit MSS. at the old India House, 
that compelled the raw student to take his place in the 
great world. But all through he remained the student. 
The German Ambassador’s brilliant entertainments 
could not distract him from the arduous toil in the 
little room in Leadenhall Street where he eagerly 
copied, day after day and year after year, the Sanskrit 
texts which he needed for the mighty edition of the 
Rig Veda—the first ever attempted—which he prepared 
under the auspices of the East India Company, that 
incongruous promoter of so much admirable scholarly 


work. His devotion to a special course of study was | 


the real source of his unique success. 
asked him how it was that ‘‘a boy, born and educated 
in a small and almost unknown town in the centre of 
Germany, should have come to England, should have 
been chosen there to edit the oldest book of the 
world, the Veda of the Brahmans, never published 
before whether in India or in Europe, should have 
passed the best part of his life as a professor in the 
most famous and, as it was thought, the most ex- 
clusive University in England, and should actually 
have ended his days as a member of Her Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council”, he could only answer 
that, apart from the influences of the much talked about 
‘environment”, ‘‘if there was any secret about my 
success, it was simply due to the fact that I had perfect 


looked grey and black about me. 


When people | 


what I cared for, and what I thought worthy of a whole | 


life of hard work, must in the end be recognised by 
others also as of value and as worthy of a certain 
support from the public. . . . It required faith, but it 
also required for many years a perfect indifference as 
to worldly success”. There spoke the real Max Miiller 
—the delight of society and of ‘‘ personages”, the 


controversies, he was invaluable whenever learning and 
libraries called for help and advice; and his personal 
influence was something that no one who once felt it 
can ever forget. To these especially the several 
portraits of ‘‘the Professor”, in childhood and youth, 
by Mendelssohn’s brother-in-law Hensel, will be more 
than welcome. 

The ‘‘ Last Essays ”, now added by Messrs. Longmans 
to the collected edition of Max Miiller’s works, call for 
no special notice, since they consist chiefly of two or 
three lectures and of articles contributed to the leading 
magazines in recent years, which are not forgotten. 
One is glad to see them put together in a convenient 
and accessible form, though had their author lived to 
revise them they would doubtless have received some 
further polish and expansion. The lectures on ‘‘ The 
Simplicity of Language” and ‘‘On Thought and 
Language” are well worth re-reading, and so is the in- 
teresting article on ‘‘ Coincidences”. The ‘‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein Question” is perhaps a little foreign to the 
general character of the work ; but the sketch of Dean 
Liddell by so intimate a friend should not be over- 
looked. Mr. W. G. Max Miller has edited both 
volumes very carefully and with unnecessary modesty. 
He knows what his father wished, and no one could 
possibly carry out those wishes as well as the son 
whom he trusted and of whom he was proud. Bunsen 
began as a scholar and turned diplomat. Max Miiller 
refused a tempting offer in diplomacy and remained a 
scholar; but he placed his son in the career which his 
great friend Bunsen adorned. 


faith, and went on never doubting even when everything | THE CAPE DUTCH BEFORE ENGLISH RULE. 


I felt convinced that — 


**South Africa a Century Ago. Letters written from 
the Cape of Good Hope.” By the Lady Anne 
Barnard. Edited by W. H. Wilkins. London: 
Smith, Elder. igor. 7s. 6d. 

‘*The History of South Africa.” 
Wilmot. London: Kegan Paul. 


By the Hon. A. 
IQOI. 55. 


| Britain’s Title in South Africa; or the Story of Cape 


courtly man of the world, the exquisite writer—but | 
Ts letters of Lady Anne Barnard (née Lindsay), 


first and foremost the faithful student. 

The autobiography unfortunately breaks off at the 
threshold of his career, just when he came to Oxford 
to print his Rig Veda. But, brief and incomplete as it 
is, we rejoice to possess even this fragment of the 
urbane recollections of a brilliant and honoured life. 
Dessau, Leipzig, Paris, London, Oxford supply a suffi- 
ciently varied mise-en-scéne for vivid portraits of men 
and life, and many and excellent are the stories told of 
the eminent folk whom the student encountered in 
these diverse centres of learning. The tales are not 
all new, but they lose nothing by the re-telling. Odd 
traits of the abstruse professors of Leipzig, remini- 
scences of Paris during the ’48, of Renan, of Burnouf, 
sketches of Oxford life in ‘the fifties”, with many 
a sly dig in the ribs of ancient donnishness, and 
such good-humoured hits as the reference to the out- 
cry against the Palladian style of the Taylor building 
to which everybody is now reconciled, ‘‘and even 
Ruskin lectured in it, which he would not have done 
if he had disapproved of its architecture”. What 
puzzled him most at Oxford—after its constitution and 
the peculiar dignity of Heads of Houses—was how the 
University could possibly get on without duelling. 
He had fought three duels at Leipzig, where there 
were usually at least four hundred such meetings in the 
year, and he thought them excellent for ‘‘ keeping up 
manners and bringing out a man’s character”. Of 
course there is next to no danger in an academic duel. 
‘*The last thing that a German student desires to do 
is to kill his adversary. Hence pistol duels, which are 
generally preferred by theological students, because 
they cannot easily get preferment if their face is scarred 
all over, are generally the most harmless, except perhaps 
for the seconds.” After the charming picture of Dessau 
life, the recollections of Oxford are the most interesting 
in the volume. He thought the dear old University 
‘*a perfect paradise, and I could have wished for myself 
no better lot than that which the kindness of my friends 
later secured for me there”. Oxford in return owed 
much to her ‘‘ Max”. If he declined to enter into her 


_ appointed Secretary to the Colonial 


By James 


Colony to the Days of the Great Trek.” 
7s. Od. 


Cappon. London: Macmillan. gor. 


which are here given to the public,-deal with the 
period of the temporary British occupation of the Cape 
(1795-1803). Lady Anne’s husband, Mr. Barnard, was 
Government 
through the interest of her friend, Henry Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville; and it is to this same 
powerful and intimate friend, who was Secretary for 
War in Pitt’s administration until 1801, that the letters 
are addressed. To anyone who is familiar with the 
beautiful little Cape Peninsula and the adjoining main- 
land Lady Anne’s descriptions of the scenery and 
physical characteristics of the country will appeal by 
reason of their truthfulness ; while her portrayal of the 
social characteristics of the Cape Dutch of this period 
will remind them irresistibly of traits which they have 
observed in the same people to-day. Although Lady 
Anne touches upon politics more than once—indeed the 
unhappy disputes which arose among the English 
officials made this inevitable—yet she is strongest in 
her social studies. Dealing with these aspects of 
Cape life she is very frank and humorous, and to these 
qualities, aided by the literary gift which we should 
naturally expect in the author of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray”, 
these letters written a hundred years ago owe the 
interest which they undoubtedly possess for us to-day. 
Lady Anne’s account affords additional evidence of 
the fact that the intellect and heart of the Cape Dutch 
had been warped by the illiberal policy of the Dutch 
East India Company, long before the English appeared 
on the scene. The defects of character which are now 
associated with the Boer and the Afrikander were 
fully developed at this period. The Boer hatred of 
missionary enterprise had already appeared in the 
treatment experienced by the Moravian brethren, 
whose settlement at the base of Baviaans Kloof Lady 
Anne visited. ‘‘Their [the missionaries] position, 
they told us, was one of great danger, for the Boers 
disliked them for having taken the Hottentots away 
from the necessity of laborious servitude, and ‘over 
and over again ’, they told us, ‘the farmers had made 
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plots to murder us. The last plot, which was to shoot 
us with poisoned arrows, we discovered and were able 
to prevent’.” Slavery had already produced idleness. 
The stoep of a Boer farm near Swellendam was 
“covered with a set of large idle Boers in their blue 
jackets, sons of the family, men who did hardly any- 
thing beyond eating and smoking, scarcely superintend- 
ing the work of the farm, which is carried on by slaves ”. 
And the ignorance which has contributed so much to 
the useless protraction of the present war was already a 
noticeable trait in the character of the more educated. 
One Alling, the Dutch pastor of the Paarl, is described 
as ‘fa singular compound of learning and ignorance, 
and of curiosity and of incredulity”. In conversation 
with Mr. Barnard he asked many questions respecting 
the Dutch, and inquired especially what places would 
be restored in the event of a peace between England 
and France with her ally the Batavian Republic. ‘‘ He 
particularised a variety of Dutch and French posses- 
sions”, writes Lady Anne, ‘‘to which Mr. Barnard 
constantly replied: ‘We have ‘hat, at present’, or, 
‘We took that atsuch atime’. He seemed astonished, 
and could scarce believe that we had all that Mr. Barnard 
advanced. At last, ‘St. Domingo’, said he, ‘and 
Ceylon’. ‘ We took both these places and have them 
now’, replied Mr. Barnard. ‘What Ceylon!’, cried 
the other, half angry: ‘You are certainly mistaken, 
non, non, c'est un peu fort!’ in Dutch”. 

It was Lady Anne’s special purpose to reconcile the 
Dutch to English rule; and in giving accounts of her 
social efforts in this direction she relates many humorous 
and characteristic anecdotes. One such we may be 
allowed to quote. ‘‘ So far as I hear”, she writes soon 
after her arrival at the Cape, ‘‘this is a great place for 
marriages, and our brides generally lay in with fine 
boys about two months after marriage, so rapid are 
things in this country. When I was told this, wishing 
to be polite, I said that I feared that the children had 
come a little too soon. 
Dutchman answering literally, ‘they came exactly at 
the proper time, but the marriages took place a little 
late’. I love a delicate distinction, but on his part the 
humour was quite unconscious”. It must be noted 
that the editor, Mr. W. H. Wilkins, seems scarcely 
familiar enough with Cape history or geography for 
the successful fulfilment of his task. If it were 
desired to keep Lady Anne’s peculiar spelling of 
proper names the ordinary spelling should have been 
also given for the benefit of the reader. As it is we 

et Governor Sheiskin for Sluysken (p. 111), Bredde 

iver for Breede River (p. 174), and Brandt //y Baths 
for Brandt Vlei (p. 179)—to take one or two instances 
that we can recall. This slight defect does not, 
however, prevent the book from being a useful and 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of South 
African history. So much cannot be said of Mr. 
Wilmot’s ,Manual of South African History. The 
author tells us in his title-page that the book is 
intended for use in schools. It appears to us to be 
ill adapted for such purposes. The author hurries 
over, or altogether omits, some of the most essential 
aspects of his subject, while he enlarges at wearisome 
length upon comparatively unimportant episodes. 
Moreover the work is disfigured by the kind of 
blunders from which a school-book should certainly be 
free. 

‘*Britain’s Title in South Africa” is an exposure of 
the inaccuracy and unfairness of Theal’s writings. 
Like many others Professor Cappon once believed that 


*Not at all, Madam’, said the | 


| new, very little is lacking in interest. 


Dr. Theal was (in Mr. Bryce’s words) a ‘‘ recognised | 


authority” in the history of South Africa. ‘It 
happened, however”, he writes, ‘‘ that Dr. Theal had 
been good enough to send to the library of the university, 
on whose staff I have the honour to be, a set of the 
records of the Cape Colony, &c.” With the study of 
these documents suspicions arose, and these suspicions 
were increased by the discovery that Dr. Theal’s col- 
laborator in his historical researches for many years 
was no less a person than Reitz, the State Secretary 
of the late Transvaal Government, and formerly Presi- 
dent of the Orange Free State. After comparing the 


actual documents with Dr. Theal’s rendering of them, 
Professor Cappon records his opinion that ‘‘ there is a 
kind of daring duplicity in Dr. Theal’s way of stating 


things, which reminds one strongly of the worst side or 
Boer character”. We may add that Dr. Theal’s treat- 
ment of the history of South Africa subsequent to the 
Great Trek is equally culpable. 


TREASON AND PLOT. 

‘‘ Treason and Plot. Struggles for Catholic Supremacy. 
Martin A. S. Hume. London: Nisbet. 1901. 16s. 
seems ungracious and is perhaps unprofitable to 

chooses to give his book. We are inclined to do so 

nevertheless. Major Hume defines his scope clearly in 

He promises and gives treason, plot and intrigue ; and 

his readers are seldom taken for long out of the society 

and much of the intrigue is not treasonable. We should 
have preferred a history of the last years of Elizabeth, 
plots would have ranked as mere incidents in that won- 
derful period whose history remains to be written, and 
on the coast of Spain and Irish rebellions—might have 
been examined and described in all their bearings. Not 
contrary it is just because he at times does so with 
such skill and knowledge that we regret his self-imposed 
and detailed description of the upshot, when there was 
any, of the tangled intrigues of Catholic and anti- 
circumstances of the foolish riot that brought Essex to 
the block but ‘‘the scope of this book does not admit 
however repeated and we could wish for more. And 
we should have liked a fuller treatment of the condition 
and Spain were playing. If it had been won by some 
one of the tricks in the game, could it have been held ? 

With thorough 

knowledge and sound judgment Major Hume reviews 
the extreme Roman Catholic party to win England even 
at the eleventh hour. Philip of Spain, dying in his cell 
little wisdom, making new fleets, listening to (and dis- 
counting) the wild offers of revolutionary Catholic 
engine of government cannot work swiftly. The wild 
offers—to assassinate the queen or otherwise to overturn 
little cliques of English exiles in the Netherlands and in 
Spain and at Rome. In England the Government 
spies ; Essex has another—a rival service. The agents 
of the enemy are bought, and from them and from the 
gets information of a sort. In Scotland King James, 
whose meanness is pitifully apparent, sets on foot 
and outside the British Islands, talks of his possible 
conversion, and so hopes to win some support for his 
last he gets the support of the younger*Cecil, throws 
up his crooked policy and waits confidently. The 
Hume’s chapters somewhat wearisome but not super- 
fluous. For it is part of his task to show how the 
exaggerated their importance, and exaggerated Philip’s 
connexion with them, in order to stimulate the spirit of 
of each separate story is therefore needed ; and much 
of this dissection is masterly. 

opportunity of Roman Catholicism came—in con- 

nexion with Tyrone’s rebellion (1601). Major Hume 

on the part of the Spaniards Tyrone might have turned 
the tide of events and have made England Catholic ”— 


in the last years of Queen Elizabeth.” By 

I? an 
select for a first criticism the scope which an author 
title and sub-title. He deals with the years 1590-1603. 
of plotters, though all these plotters are not Catholics 
in two or three volumes perhaps, in which the minor 
the greater schemes—fresh Armadas and English raids 
that Major Hume altogether fails to do this. On the 
limitations. Asa rule he deliberately avoids battle-pieces 
Catholic. He analyses, say, all the antecedents and 
of a repetition of the details”. Some details are 
of the English nation itself, the prize for which Rome 
For what we are given we are thankful : much is 
the long series of attempts, great and small, made by 
at the Escurial, works on with infinite patience and 
fanatics, and failing always because his cumbrous 
the heretic English Government—come mainly from 
meets the plots as it can. The Cecils have a service of 
confessions of conspirators on the rack the Government 
insincere negotiations with the Roman Catholics inside 
claim to the reversion of the English throne. At 
futility of much of this plotting renders a few of Major 
Cecils and others in England made much of the plots and 
militant Protestantism at home. Thorough dissection 
It was after the death of Philip II. that the great 
even thinks that ‘‘ with a little good luck and ability 
a proposition that we must decline to accept on the 
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evidence that he supplies. Indeed he himself states 
emphatically that such a turn in the tide would have 
been utterly impossible at the time of Gunpowder Plot, 
only four years later. 


As we read the evidence, there | 


was no single. occasion upon which anything short of | 


infinite good luck could have given the Catholic party, 


even for a time, that for which it was struggling—an — 


England once more in full communion with Rome. 

It is unfortunate that so sound a book should be 
marred in places by an ugly style. 
touting of Scottish agents” is expressive but un- 


| it is taken up with his operations on land. 


‘*The persistent 


dignified. A rather frequent and distressing use of | 


‘she (Elizabeth)”, ‘‘he (James)”, ‘‘ they (the 


Italians)’ and the like might be attributed to con-— 


tempt for literary artifice if other passages did not 
forbid the assumption. And why should Major Hume 
tell us so often as he does—in the text too, not the 
notes—that this or that MS. was first transcribed by 
him? There is no need to remind students of their 
debt to him ; and those who do not lay claim to historical 


scholarship are likely to respect it the less the more | 
_ the subject. 


openly it is displayed. 


INDIA MISREPRESENTED. 


‘India in the Nineteenth Century.” By Demetrius C. 
Boulger., London: Marshall. 1go1. 


— 


like Pocock and Saunders have ¢ven stronger 
claims upon the memory of this generation though 
their services cannot of course be compared with 
those of Jervis and Nelson. It will be novel also 
to many to find King Edward III. classed as a naval 
celebrity, a surprise which will not be dispelled in read- 
ing his biography in this volume, for more than half of 
It is true 
that he twice led an English fleet into action but for an 
early naval hero we have a good example in the great 
Alfred, while command of the sea paved the way for the 
battle of Agincourt in the reign of Henry V. 

As regards the treatment of these biographies— 
originally published in the ‘‘ United Service Maga- 
zine”—the idea was that as far as possible each 
should be written by a descendant, probably under 
a belief that this would lead to the publication of 
documents and information not otherwise accessible, 
and that thus fuller details would be given of the in- 
dividual and his career than if confided to a stranger 
however well fitted in other respects to deal with 
Professor Laughton successfully em- 
ployed the latter method in that excellent compila- 


| tion ‘*‘ From Howard to Nelson” where we have twelve 


ew collection of sketchy essays on Indian topics © 


deserves serious attention as little as it deserves 
its pretentious name. 
history of India in the nineteenth century or at any 
other time. Opening with the maritime enterprise of 
Europe in the fifteenth century it closes only with the 
coming battle which the Russians and the English are 
to fight for the sovereignty of India. Within the limits 
at his disposal Mr. Boulger has attempted an impossible 
task. But he has not even made the best of his 
materials. Apart from inaccuracies there is no pro- 
portion about the relative space devoted to the 
incidents and topics crowded into one small volume. 
The material and moral development of India 
during the most progressive century of its annals 
occupies less space than a single phase- of the 
Afghan wars. Two whole pages are absorbed by 
the Vellore Mutiny, while railways and telegraphs 
are dismissed in a single paragraph and a few lines 
suffice for the canal irrigation system, the greatest 
work of its class which the world has seen. 
W. Bentinck, happy in his biographer, gets a long 
chapter while the review of fiscal and economical 
reforms in the last half-century does not so much 
as include the name of Strachey. The remarkable 
announcement that cotton cultivation began at the 
time of the American War of Secession and wheat 
cultivation only twenty years ago prepares the 
reader for the discovery that Bengal is the home of 
tenant right, confused apparently with peasant pro- 


It is in no sense a survey or | 


| wall”. 


biographies of eminent sailors written mostly by ad- 
mirals who combined literary capacity with profes- 
sional distinction. As an example of the danger in 
adopting the relative biographer take the account of 
Lord Graves in this collection, by Lord Graves and 
Colonel Frank Graves. The former served in the navy 
which should have saved him from such pitfalls as say- 
ing of the services of Lord Graves as captain ‘‘in 
1775 he had an extraordinary change of occupation 
showing the versatility of his professional acquire- 
ments : he was appointed colonel of Marines, and about 
the same time was elected M.P. for East Looe, Corn- 
As a matter of fact there was no change of 


| occupation, the appointments of a certain number of 


Lord | 


prietorship, and that a sound famine policy requires the | 


construction of State granaries. This superficial and 
inaccurate piece of bookmaking is not redeemed by its 
style which becomes tawdry when it attempts to be 
eloquent. The writer however surpasses himself in his 
brilliant figure anent the Mutiny that the handful of 
white faces seemed like a ship among the breakers. 


LITTLE MEMOIRS OF NAVAL MEN. 


‘Our Naval Heroes.” Edited by G. E. Marindin. 
London: Murray. gor. 16s. 

“THE method employed in the treatment of several 
of the short biographies of which this work 

is composed cannot be commended, nor can we 

say that the twenty men whose services are here 

related represent the best our naval history furnishes 

of heroes or great commanders. The one does 


captains to be colonels of Marines being purely hono- 
rary. Lord Graves was a brave man, but did not in his 
career give evidence of genius or versatility. The same 
want of technical knowledge is displayed in the bio- 
graphy of Blake. The incident which precipitated the 
first Dutch war has been clearly shown by the 
publications of the Navy Records Society as connected 
with Blake’s exacting a full and prompt salute to the 
flag. To secure this he fired two shots wide of the 
mark and then another which Tromp asserted struck his 
ship and wounded a man. The Dutch Admiral then 
opened fire and the battle began. This is intelligible, but 
the account under review states that ‘‘ Guns were fired 
from both flagships as they neared each other, which 
were said to be signals by one side, and were received 
as insults by the other”. Salute to our flag in the 
British seas continued to be a bone of conten- 
tion until it was conceded by treaty. As an 
example of professional treatment we have from the 
pen of the late Admiral Colomb a masterly defence of 
the public career and private character of Lord 
Torrington, more especially as regards his action with 
the French off Beachy Head in 1690. Hampered by a 
Dutch alliance, confronted by a superior fleet and forced 
to fight by direct order he so manceuvred as to prevent 
the enemy deriving any considerable advantage from 
the action though entitled to claim avictory. He was 
acquitted by a Commission, though condemned by the 
Court. Macaulay handled him severely but a better 
knowledge of naval strategy leads us now to realise 


_ the correctness of Lord Torrington’s views as regards 


the restraining influence of “‘a fleet in being”, better 
knowledge for which we are much indebted to the late 


Admiral Colomb. 


not necessarily imply the other, but in a selection of | 


twenty purporting to include both we should expect to 
find such a representative as Lord Dundonald, while it 
is difficult to understand why men like Duncan and 
Collingwood do not figure in a volume which includes 
Viscount Bridport, Lord Graves and Byam Martin. If 
the names of John Watson and Lord Torrington have 
been rescued from obscurity, upon which Lord Charles 
- Beresford in his preface comments with pleasure, men 


| 


IN CAPRI. 


‘* Tiberius’s Villa and other Roman buildings on the 
Ile of Capri.” By C. Weichardt. Translated by 
Harry Brett. Leipsic: Koehler. London: Wohi- 
leben. 1900. 10s. net. 

| hed4 spots of earth are more vividly associated with 
Roman imperial history than the rocky iskand 

citadel of Capri. Certainly none more strongly —— 

the historic imagination towards day dreams. e 

pen of Suetonius has indissolubly connected with the 
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island alike the gracious and genial gaiety which marked 
the end of the life of Augustus, and the sombre rule and 
scandalous time of Tiberius. Augustus, we are told, 
spent four days at Capri, immediately before his death. 
He had reached the island in a state of high good 
humour, on account of a warm greeting that he had 
received from the passengers and crew of a ship which 
(like the ‘‘ Castor and Pollux” a generation later) had 
made the voyage from Alexandria to Puteoli. We see 
him watching the boys at drill, encouraging them to 
pelt one another with apples, and puzzling his suite with 
impromptu Greek verses. ‘‘ Whose line isthat?” 
do not know, but it is very good” was the judicious 
reply, at which the Emperor was highly amused. 

The dark picture of Tiberius in retreat at Capri is 
painted in very different colours. How far the details 
of the story must be believed, we cannot tell. Assuming 
that the general impression conveyed is correct, the 
particular incidents may be fictitious or heightened for 
effect. It is hardly necessary to believe the story of the 
old friend, invited from Rhodes as a visitor, on arrival, 
hurried off to the torture by mistake, and then, when 
the mistake was explained, put to death to prevent 
complaints. 

Moved by such associations light and dark, the 
author has endeavoured to restore a picture of Capri 
in the times of Augustus and Tiberius. The extant 
remains however are neither numerous nor easy to 
understand, and the writer himself warns the reader 
that his restorations must not be taken too seriously. 
‘A picture has been created which holds about the 
same relation to the former actual palace as an 
historical novel holds to actual history.” In other 
words the author has taken the permanent natural 
setting, and has sketched in villas and temples, with a 


‘free hand and exuberant imagination. 


The book has not only been written, printed, and 
adorned in Germany (the binding is khaki doublé with 
scarlet, and every page has a sort of pseudo-Pompeian 
border) but also, it would seem, the translation was 
made in that country. It is frankly German in phrase, 
in structure, and above all in the length of its sentences. 
Many choice expressions occur such as ‘‘ much phlegm 
is necessary thereto”, ‘‘soapbubbles of the fancy”, 
“the somnambulating moon”. Only an example can 
give an idea of the way in which the sentences drag 
their slow ‘length along. ‘‘There we first of all see 
the already-mentioned antique highway which, running 
along in a semicircle above the shell-like plain, rendered 
the palace on the Punta Tragara accessible, and, at the 
end of the highway, on a sharp-pointed cliff and leaning 
against the opposite-lying rock, we recognise the palace 
itself, which, surrounded by gardens, seems to have 
consisted of several mutually-connected villas, for, 
behind the whole of the undulating highway, which 
was partially adapted to the conformation cf the ground 
and partially made to overcome the inequalities thereof 
by means of mighty substructures, enormous quanti- 
ties of remains enable us to recognise the fact that a 
ring of rich buildings must have once stood here ”. 

A society has lately been formed, whose object is the 
reform of the German sentence. It is certainly re- 
quired. 


NOVELS. 


**Love and his Mask.” By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 

It is a strange thing that ‘‘ smart” people—we do 
not like the adjective, but none other will serve—in 
almost all novels are made to appear much more vulgar 
than they are in life; and that makes them very vulgar 
indeed. A century ago one might have said it was the 
author’s vengeance on the patron, but this reason no 


longer exists, and probably “Society” novels now 


owe their badness to the fact that they are consciously 
written down to a public which looks for conventionally 
false descriptions of the exclusive. Even so, it is said, 
the stay-at-home public that buys illustrated papers, 
will not accept any pictures of Indian scengry that are 
not adorned with palm-trees. ‘‘ Love and his Mask” 
is thoroughly unreal from cover to cover, although 
there is in it a good deal of very slightly veiled gossip 
about the war and the War Office. (This is what is 


called, we believe, ‘‘ actuality ”.) One delightful character 
indeed exists, an old hzai:-paralysed peer whose reflec- 
tions on things in general are expressed in the muttered 
formula ‘‘ Little dogs, little dogs”. The heroine is a 
young widow who, having nothing particular to do, 
conceives the idea of beginning a one-sided corre- 
spondence with a notoriously shy general in South 
Africa. In type-written letters she talks to him as to 
her twin-soul, taking care to conceal her identity the 
while. Why she does it, goodness only knows. When 
he returns and meets her, she is in an agony lest he 
should discover her secret. She almost marries him 
to avoid discovery, but finds in time that she loves 
another. Lest we should mislead readers, we hasten 
to add that she is very charming, distinguished, 
genuine and everything that is delightful—according 
to ‘‘ Miss Dowie”. Fortunately we are spared most of 
her letters: it is a welcome sign that the epistolary 
craze is wearing itself out. For the bamboozled general 
one would offer sympathy and congratulation. The 
novel is rather well written, and there are clever 
touches. ‘‘ Miss Dowie” avoids the obvious temptation 
of falling into ‘‘the big bow-wow style ” when writing 
of the war. And so we may safely say, with old Lord 
Bracebridge, ‘‘ Little dogs, little dogs!” 


“A Secretary of Legation.” By Hope Dawlish. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

A slight knowledge of diplomatic life and a slighter 
of human nature, hardly suffice for the making of a 
novel. The characters in ‘‘A Secretary of Legation” 
are for the most part quite conventional, and a some- 
what picturesque Eastern background does not redeem 
the story. If Miss Dawlish were not so intent upon 
fine writing, but were content to tell a story in a plain 
way, the bock would gain. There are a few good 
scenes, but the hero is of the species that does not 
commend itself to the masculine judgment. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a charming girl throws 
herself away upon him. 


‘‘As the Twig is Bent.” By Lucas Cleeve. London : 
Digby, Long. gor. 6s. 

This story deals with the now well-worn theme of 
rascally company-promoters. All the characters are 
painfully commonplace, and all the situations suffer 
from a very apparent and unsuccessful effort on the 
author’s part to show a thorough knowledge of the 
world. It is an uninteresting novel, and, even if it 
were true, we would rather never hear of such, dull 
people. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“Sintram: a Drama.” By Helen Leslie. London: Chapman 
and Hall. Igor. 5s. 

This is a dramatisation of Baron de la Motte Fouqué’s story, 
of which several new translations into English have appeared 
during the last year or so. The author in her preface says she 
knows of only two English translations, but there must be 
many more. The more, provided they are good ones, the 
better, for we are yet far from being weary of this exquisite 
allegory. ‘Sintram’s companions”, says Miss Leslie—or 
should it be Mrs.? why do not women writers always give 
some clue to this?—“are not his only, but ours, always 
at hand ; but, happily for him and for us, they do not work 
unchecked. On the contrary, the struggle between good and 
evil is fierce and persistent. On either side range themselves 
all the actors in the play. The reader can_ readily assign to 
each his part, and learn hence that, so reviewing his own life, 
every incident and association therein acquires a new and 
strange significance, pointing to one issue or the other, the 
triumph of good or evil. That the love of God avails to save 
Sintram, not without the exercise of his own free will in resist- 
ing temptation, is clearly set forth ; also the incalculable 
influence one human being can exert over the lives of those 
associated with him—this latter consideration suggesting in- 
evitably the responsibility attaching to the lives and actions of 
all of us, quite apart from our own volition, and often contrary 
to our own desire”. The author, it will be seen, has thoroughly 
mastered her book: she has come well equipped to her task, 
which has been most creditably done. To the eight songs 
which appear in the original story several new ones have been 
added, and these seem to us well in keeping with the work. 


“¢ The Book of the Jubilee.” Glasgow: MacLehose. 190T. 
Since Pope Nicholas V. in 1451 founded the University of 
Glasgow on the model of Bologna reckoning by “ Jubilees” 
nine such periods have elapsed. Hence this Book of the 
Jubilee in commemoration of the completion of the cycle. The 
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contributions are by professors or old or present students and | 


| 
| 
| 


deal with some phase of ancient or modern University life in 
the form of historical essay or pseudo-historic story as one of 
the writers calls his contribution. Interesting in its way though 
it is its appeal hardly extends beyond the circle of those who 
care in some special degree for Glasgow or Glasgow University 
life. If criticism were called for we should say that the book was 
not remarkable for any kind of literary distinction, and that 
most of the poetical effusions especially lower its level. We 
should except the Greek verse of Prof. Jebb ‘ Universitati 
Glasguensi ” (though that is due rather to the learned language 
itself than to anything that is said in it) and the note on the 
progress of philosophy in the nineteenth century by the Master 
of Balliol. Apart from the strictly topical subjects treated, the 
contributions of Mrs. Campbell, of Miss Annie M’Millan, and 
of Mrs. Nimmo en the relation of the University to the higher 
education of women seem most worthy of attention ; though the 
article on James Watt by the Professor of Engineering takes 
us even further afield from merely academic disquisitions. 


“ Typhoid the Destroyer of Armies and its Abolition.” By 
Leigh Canney. London: Baillitre, Tindall and Cox. 
Is. net. 

Dr. Canney deals in this pamphlet with a subject whose 
importance has been brought home to every reader—the ravages 
of enteric fever in the South African war. The argument is 
that enteric is a water-borne disease ; that it has always been 
the main source of losses in all campaigns; that where the 
precaution has been taken of providing water-boiling apparatus, 
as in the Ashanti campaigns and the Suakim Expedition the 
death-rate was not higher than that of London or the 
United Kingdom. The conclusion is that a special Army 
Water Corps consisting of 2 per cent. of the men should be 
equipped with apparatus for always providing boiled water and 
that the men should be prohibited from drinking any water 
except that supplied to them directly. Objections on the 
ground of transport difficulties are met by showing that the 
consequent decrease of sickness would immensely reduce 
general transport equipment. Dr. Canney presents a very 
cogent case, and indeed it is not difficult to show that the whole 
question of enteric in South Africa needs to be dealt with 
otherwise than, as he says, by sending Commissioners to ask 
questions whether or not its victims were comfortable at 
Bloemfontein. He expects better results, confirmatory of the 
views of his pamphlet, from the investigations of the Scientific 
Professional Commission of the Army Medical Corps. 


“Lectures on the History of Physiology during the 16th, 17th 


and 18th Centuries.” By Michael Foster. Cambridge | § : 
_ life above stairs. 


University Press. 1901. 9s. 

These lectures were delivered by Sir Michael Foster as the 
“Lane Lectures” at the Cooper Medical College in San 
Francisco last year. Sir Michael has not purposed to give a 
complete history of physiology even for the period treated, but 
has selected the most important and interesting topics, and 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Der schine Wahn: Roman. Von Karl von Perfall. Berlin : 
F. Fontane & Co. r901. M. 4. 

The Baron von Hochrothkreuz is represented in this volume 
as a daring, dashing young nobleman whom women adore as 
“masterful”. But he figures in fact as a weak and vacillating 
libertine without the counter-attractions of charm or intellect. 
He marries Sophie von Ried, the eldest scion of a broken-down 
house, of which her husband observes with sentimental pene- 
tration, that “there is nothing sadder than a ruined aristocrat”, 
We should have supposed that many things were sadder ; and, 
for exaniple, this volume itself. It extends to three hundred 
and fifty pages, most of which are devoted to platitude and 
description and the remainder to a “realism” which echoes 
Zola’s without his compensating power and pertinence. Miss 
von Ried’s papa is always muddling his finances and borrowing 
on the insecurity of hisimpending ruin. Her mama is the usual 
manager and matchmaker. Her sister “ Elvi” is of the genus 
“minx”, jealous of her sister and regardless of her morals, 
but very careful of her stockings, of which we are assured she 
has only one tattered pair worn economically by alternate 
weeks. Sophie herself is a “ Madonna”, all maternal instinct 
and meek submission. Her husband tires of domesticity, 
and resents the quiverful, though he is aware that Sophie 
looks after the Castle, while he spends his time in projecting 
garden pavilions. He protests that he is born to seek after the 
Beautiful. The Beautiful materialises itself in the person of 
“Elvi”, who has since become companion to a Viennese lady, 
has eventually hooked a Hungarian Patrician, and has acquired 
plenty of expensive stockings and more alluring and evident 
adornments. There are so many noblemen in this book and 
so little else that it becomes very tedious for the common 
person to digest. However, to wake us up, its author gives us 
a disgusting scene of rivalry between wife and mistress—at 
once trivial and vulgar. The maternal Sophie revolts at last 
and, with a singular revulsion of taste, denounces the beauty- 
searching Baron and her own sly sister before her assembled 
guests in the ancestral drawing-room. A convenient telegram 
informs the repentant (because uncomfortable) husband of 
“ Elvi’s” death shortly afterwards. His “beautiful delusion” 
vanishes, the prodigal returns, and, the author would have us 
believe, lives respectably ever afterwards. Perhaps the only 
sort of a real character in the book is the Baron’s sister, the 
Baroness Albertine, who is a philanthropist despite of being 


| taxed by her sneering friends as being “democratic” because 


especially as these are connected with the biographies of the | 


founders of physiology. Nothing need be said as to the 
authority of the author, but it is desirable to say that the matter 
is not so technical as to be professional, and the history of 
enquiry in physiology connects itself with the general history 
of freedom of thought. 


“Flowers and Gardens.” By Forbes Watson. London: Lane. 
55. 

We welcome this reprint of the series of thoughtful and 
delicate papers of the late Mr. Forbes Watson. Slight though 
it be, this is the most original and genuine garden book that 
has been published of late. We commend it to true lovers of 
flowers. The Rev. Canon Ellacombe, vicar of Bitton in 
Gloucestershire, writes a pleasant preface and gives some 
informing notes. He draws attention to one or two admirably 
written passages in the volume, particularly one on the 
withering of plants. We agree with his praise of this passage 
as a piece of charming prose. There are occasions however 
when fast-withering flowers appear lovely at a little distance. A 
group of pale, fading daffodils in the turf is beautiful to look at, 
provided one is not too near. 


“Selected Poems of James, tst Marquis of Montrose and 
Andrew Marvell.” Selected by R. S. Rait. Westminster : 
Constable. 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a dainty, well-printed little volume, but, with the 
exception of ‘‘ The Garden”, it scarcely includes any gem of 
verse. Marvell’s lines “To the King” have been placed by the 
editor after those “ Upon the Death of His late Highness The 
Lord Protector”. Marvell’s high opinion of Charles is perhaps 
less easy for the King’s out-and-out detractors to explain 
away than that of a strenuous loyalist such as Izaak Walton. 


[Erratum.—In “The Challenge for the America Cup” on 
page 106 in last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW “ Her new pole 
mast of steel is about 150 feet from deck to topsail halliard ; 
shieve hole for boom 103 or 104 feet” should be “Her new 
ae mast of steel is about 150 feet from deck to topsail 

liard shieve hole ; her boom 103 or 104 feet” : in the same 
article and page “ links ” should be “ hulls ” 


| readers who need never see it. 


she kisses the peasant children. There is a colourless 
priest and a proud mother also in this recital of low 
The whole book reconciles one to area- 
democracy, and makes one imagine that after all the 
“Family Herald” is comparatively true to life. Why it was 
ever written it is difficult to imagine. It is nasty without being 
cheap and slovenly without being gaudy. A “Romance” it 
certainly is not: it would be better entitled a “ Baronance”. 
Oblivion in this case is charity ; even a smile is an effort. The 
conscientious reviewer reads it with a sigh and envies his 
Fiction of this kind is no 
“ beautiful delusion ” but an irksome fact. 


Des Sittenmeisters Argernisse: eine Komédie in drei Akten. 
Von Friederich Dukmeyer. Miinchen: Staegmeyer’sche 
Verlagshandlung. 1901. M. 2. 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to revive the old Roman 
drama in a purely comic form. It is no slavish imitation 
of Terence or Plautus, but an original study in antique manners. 
Cato the censor is well portrayed. His peasant brutality, his 
Cromwell-Kruger jesting, his masterfulness, and his marriage, 
asa way out of his many vexations, are sharply and graphically 
delineated. The comedy turns on the Oppian Law and the 
determination of his aristocratic daughter A: milia, to repeal it. 
There are two farcical characters—Mcenius a broken-down 
nobleman of a very different type from the one previously 
noticed, who is reduced to living under cover of his ancestor’s 
equestrian statue in the Forum; and Chilo, the old pedant 


(Continued on page 150.) 
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whom Cato tries to force into wedlock. The play ends by the 
nuptials of Cate with Salonia. But while we admire the vigour 
wholesomeness as well as the truth and. conciseness of the 
characters we are not able to praise the plot or the action. The 
opening is excellent —a smart dialogue between Emilia and her 
husband. We were led by it to expect briskness and variety. But 
with the appearance of the censor himself on the scene monotony 
and insignificance enter. The endeavour to revive instead of to 
reproduce is further somewhat marred by the ridiculous, classi- 
cal practice of allowing the persons of the drama to summarise 
their antecedenggv@n their first appearance. What should we 
now think of ae which should run at its outset somewhat 
after the following fashion.—“ I am Jones ; my father was a 
County Councillor, the same that helped so materially to rout 
the Moderates in that decisive election ; my mother—rest her 
soul !—was the niece of an alderman who was also a member 
of Parliament: I myself have been a stockbroker and a wine 
merchant, but I have less cafrta/ than principle (ha! ha!) &c.”. 
If a play is to be playable it must move quickly and appeal 
effectively. The one before us—interesting to read—hangs 
fire and walks clumsily. There is however ample scope for a 
skilled playwright to handle antique themes. 
Ebbe und Flut : swet Schicksale. Von Willy Scharlau. Dres- 
den und Leipzig: C. Pierson’s Verlag: 1901. M. 2.50. 
These are two studies in the ebb and flow of existence. The 
first—“Im Lotsenhaus ”—deals simply and pathetically with 


times more cynically, handled. The reviewer must take 
the books he finds on his shelf, but he asks himself the 
reason for this perpetual recurrence of conjugal analysis 
in Germany. The Germans are, or used to be, a domestic 
nation. Their literature was divided between genre and 
heroism. ‘“Schwarmerei” there was too; but the senti- 
mentality used to be poetic. Is the wave of materialism that 
has swept over Europe responsible for the present restless 
cynicism? The modern German novel seems mainly of three 
classes. It is either historic Hohenzollerndom (Court), Alpine 
simplicity chequered by Junker insolence (Country) ; or much 
oftener it is “ problem-realism”, prying into the sordid corners of 
marriage and proclaiming, as this book does, “ The ‘1’ without 
a mask”. Such is the artificial pasture of towns ; it is un- 
wholesome, and save when it subserves a higher purpose, un- 
necessary. If to tear off all illusions means to reveal what 
decency veils, this “realism” is not “real” at all, because it 
contradicts the truths which maintain society against the aberra- 
tions of the individnal. The first of these stories—‘ My 
Wife”—is ironically amusing. It contains a dialogue be- 
tween a husband and his conscience. It professes to give 
the candid opinion of one who has married when too young 
to choose. His wife is irreproachably self-complacent ; she 


| rasps him to death. Ina word—‘ Do I bore you, Byron ?”— 
| “Yes, damnably” ; only this man is not Byron. The second— 
| “Mother has gone” is a touching account of a child whom her 


a seaman’s home. There are two sisters, the older of whom is | 


beloved by a young doctor. The younger sister isa sad, little 
invalid in whom the doctor takes a lively interest and who 


forms the pretext for his frequent visits to the house. The | 


elder sister returns her suitors love but hides it from him, 
while the little one, who cannot live without him, discovers her 
own unknown affection for him, and eventually dies of the 
revelation. The story is well told and origina]. In its sombre 
and homely truthfulness it reminds one of a picture by Josef 
Israels. It depends on no extraneous interest and developes 
itself inevitably and'slowly : there is no attempt at comedy, and 
the tragic motive does not vanish even at the close ; for we are 
left in complete doubt, when the young doctor leaves Elizabeth 
for his long-delayed Italian journey, and assures us that one 
day they will meet again, as to whether they ever really will. 
The “live-happy-ever-afterwards” ending becomes rarer in 
fiction, as fiction endeavours more and more to probe the heart 
and to embrace a wider as well as a deeper compass of feeling. 
All the same the human craving for definite results and for 
sunshine out of cloud still lingers in the reader’s heart ; and, 
though vague and melancholy suggestion may often appear 


mother loves, and who adores her mother, under desertion of 
the home. The child grows up and marries, is herself unhappy, 
receives a moving communication for the truant mother, and 
struggles on with fate in devotion to her memory. But there 
is psychology in this author’s delineation ; and the figure of 
the suffering patience and brave soul of the musician’s wife in 
the third narrative is drawn with subtle power. The “ conclu- 
sion of the matter” will best indicate the author's outlook. “ And 
the moral of the history? Heavens! Everyone can find his own. 
Enough, to consider that every human destiny is a world in 
itself, and every unhappy marriage-story a passion-world of its 
own, and each has its special moral.” Quite so ; but how if it 
is a chaos instead of a world? What room is there in chaos 
for ethics at all? The remaining three—‘‘ Rebellion”, “ At the 
Gate”, and “Two Sinners” pursue the analysis, and reiterate 
that woman must live her life like man. The last two concern 


| sacrifices to conscience, or at any rate to the remnants of con- 
| science, which are interesting. But the book as a whole is not 


more “artistic” because truer to the half-histories which com- | 


pose individual experience, yet the ideal, if conventional, desire 
for something beyond immediate consequences is inherent in 


we are old-fashioned enough to resent these shadowy conclu- 
sions as much in the novel as in the play. But, after all, 
Nausicaa gazing for the last time at Ulysses as he enters the 
banqueting hall is a classical and convincing instance to the 


to our taste. . 


Voltairiana Inedita. Aus den Kéniglichen Archiven zu Berlin. 
Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Mangold. Berlin: Veriag 
von Wiegandt und Grieben. 901. M. 5. 


It is invigorating to return to the fresh air of the past. 


the heart and allied to the instinct of immortality. Personally, These new letters of Voltaire and of Frederick the Great are 


extremely interesting. After the mutual compliments and 


| flatteries of 1739 and 1751 it is curious to be confronted with 


contrary ; but then it is one that has been seldom equalled and | 


never surpassed. The second story—“ Siddy Lehndorff”—is in 
every respect distinctly inferior to the first. It seems to us 
written to order in the most approved (and least approvable) 
twang of modernity. An elderly Major devoted to a young lieu- 
tenant marries a young, fair and strong-willed lady. “ Siddy ” 


is the lady. She is described as intellectual, cold-hearted, and | 


a scorcher—on the bicycle. After a struggle the martinet- 
husband allows her to ride the bicycle and other 
hobbies. The parted friend reappears upon the scene, and 


| 


falls violently in love with “Siddy” who changes her ice to lava. | 


We then wander into the familiar and repulsive scenes of the 
French novel. The Major of course is confiding, of course he 
is obliged to be absent; of course Siddy and the “fidus 
Achates” find opportunities of meeting—this time in the 


“talk all the stuff one can” and of course the dénouement 
follows. It never strikes this precious pair at the time that 
they are cowards and rascals. But it does suddenly burst upon 
the Lieutenant afterwards that he has injured his best friend. 
He therefore (as a coward might) commits suicide. His 
paramour finds his corpse and the usual letter. At the same 
moment in comes the Major who turns upon the wife in fury 
more for the friend’s death than for their double violation of 
fidelity. Siddy_tries to kill herself with the same revolver ; but 
she bungles, and remains a beautiful madwoman ejaculating 
at wearing intervals “He loves me”. We should have 
thought that AZ the most vulgar public was by now 
wearied of this ‘0fder of sensation that reminds us of Sheridan’s 


“Put the Innocent Adultery into the Whole Duty of Man”. | 


Siddy has throughout vapoured of Ibsen and of Nietzche ; and 


the diatribes of 1760. Here is one of Voltaire’s— 


“Ce mortel profana tous les talents divers, 
Il chanta les vertus et commit tous les crimes, 
Barbare en action, et philosophe en vers, 
Il charma les mortels, dont il fit ses victimes ; 
Hai du dieu d’amour, cher au dieu des combats, 
I] noya dans son sang |’Europe et sa patrie ; 
Cent mille hommes par lui recurent le trépas, 

Aucun n’en a recu la vie.” 


That his eventual hatred of his former “Marcus Aurelius” 
and “ Plutarch” was not wholly personal is proved by a letter 
of 1758, partly in English and addressed to Lord Keith . . . 
“This present war is the most hellish that was ever fought. 
Your Lordship saw formerly one battle a year,but nowadays 
the earth iscovered with blood and mangled carcases almost 


| every month.” He terms it “this lasting hurricane of horror”. 


this is the result. To bind these two stories together in glaring | 


contrast is to appeal to two separate audiences, the latter of 
whom we sincerely hope will svon cease to exist. 
Schlimme Ehen: Novellen. Von Emil Marriot. Berlin: G 
Grotesche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1901. M. 2.50. 
This has the same theme as the last, but with varia 
tions ; but far more ably, frankly and ironically, if some 


prosaic shelter of a Berlin Exhibition ; of course too they | Detestation of war may be said indeed to have been Voltaire’s 


religion. It is a discovery too to find that his “ Défense de 
Bolingbroke” was printed at Berlin in 1752. There are un- 
published verses also, and variants on many already published. 
It throws much light and we can only regret that there is not 
more of it. . 


The Deutsche Rundschau for July concludes the Heine-Christiani 
correspondence. In sending his poem “Sie lieben sich beide” 
to his friend in 1725, he comments at the side “Do you know 
anything better in-the whole of German literature” ; and this 
Heinesque irony his grave commentator takes seriously! The 
account of his Homeric studies will be new to most. The 
whole is full of irony and sentiment mixed with much keen 
criticism and penetration: in a word, Heine. It is most 
fascinating. There is a further instalment of Ehrenberg’s 
Rothschild article comprising the tragic history of that for- 
gotten financier David Parish, which might well inspire a play- 
wright. Von Gentz’s financial legerdemain is also most enter- 
taining. He was the Figaro of Finance. There is a paper on 
“ Malaria” by Dr. A. Marmorek. 


For This Week’s Books see page 152, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS: Their 
Making and Planting. By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With over 
100 Full-page Illustrations. Large demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. By E. T. 
Cook. With nearly 100 Diagrams in the Text, and go Full-page 
Illustrations from Photographs of selected Specimens of Plants, 
Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, &c. 500 pages, large demy 8vo. 
price Ios. 6d. net. 


RUSSIAN LIFE in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
By Francis H. E. PALMER, sometime Secretary to H.H. Prince 
Droutskoy-Loubetsky (Equerry to H.M. the Emperor of Russia). 
Small crown 8yo. cloth extra, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


SOUVENIR OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
By W. J. WELLS. Containing 128 pages 4to. with nearly 50 Por- 
traits, Photographs, and Facsimiles. Price 3s. 6d. Among the 
latter will be found his first Anthem, composed when a boy, and 
the first and last pages of ‘* The Lost Chord.” 


‘FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. By Captain 
ALFRED DreyFus. With Illustrations and Portrait of Author. 
346 pages, crown 8vo. price 6s. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Edited by HuGH RoBERT MILL. By the leading Geographers 
of all Countries, each writing the section on which he is the 
highest authority. 1,110 pages, demy 8vo. price 15s. 


‘THE STORY OF KING ALFRED. 
WALTER Besant. With illustrations. 
price Is. 


‘THE STORY OF BOOKS. By G. B. Raw ines. 


With 17 Illustrations. 172 pages, pott 8vo. price Is. 


THE STORY OF WILD FLOWERS. 
Rev. Prof. G. HENsLow, M.A. With Illustrations. 
pott 8vo. price Is. 
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208 pages, pott 8vo. 
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250 pages, 
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AUGUST. 6d. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. Chapters I. and II. 
Adventure of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan Dov ie. 

A SCHOOL FOR ANIMAL PAINTING. By Leonore Van veR VEER. 

THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON, By H.G. Wextts. 

THE JAPANESE JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. By Leonarp Larkin. 

THE SCRAP-BOOK OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

MIDNIGHT AND THE MAN. ByC. N. and A. M. Wittiamson. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. 

A LIGHTNING MODELLER. By Frank Hotmriecp. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacoss. 

A GLANCE AT “VANITY FAIR.” By J. 

SPANGLE-WINGED. By L. T. Meape and Cuirrorp HaA.irax. 

ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A TWELVE-FOOT BOAT. By Freperick 
A. Tabor. 

THE THREE GIFTS. A Story for Children. (From the French.) 

SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST. 


Another 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum (G. F. Warner), 
British Museum. 

FICTION, 

The Wooing of Sheila (Grace Rhys). Methuen. 6s.—Alice of Old , 
Vincennes (Maurice Thompson). Casse//. 6s.—The Story of 
Eva (Will Payne). Constable, 6s.—A Journey to Nature 
(J. P. Mowbray). Constable. ~7s. 6d. net.—The Skirts of 
Happy Chance (H. B. Marriott Watson). /ethuen. 6s. 6d,— 
Sister Carrie (Theodore Dreiser). Metnemann. 4s.—An Uncon- 
genial Marriage (Cosmo Clarke). White. 6s.—Tristram of 
Blent (Anthony Hope). J/erray. 6s.—For All Time (Clive R, 


Fenn). Digdsy Long. 
HIsTory. 
Roman Public Life (A. H. J. Greenidge). Macmillan. tos. 6d. 
Law. 
The Law of Negotiable Securities (William Willis). Stevens and 
Haynes. 


NATURAL History. 
Essays and Photographs : Some Birds of the Canary Islands and South 
Africa (Henry E. Harris). Porter, 215. net. 
SCIENCE. 
Manual of Medicine, A (W. H. Allchin). 
THEOLOGY. 


Robert Browning as a Religious Teacher (Arthur Cecil Pigou). 
2s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Clay. 


TRAVEL. 
Leaves from a Journal in the East (Julia Smith). 
VERSE. 
King and Cardinal (Stringer Bateman). 


Russell. 6s. 


Simpkin, Marshall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Book of Brittany (S. Baring-Gould). Methuen. 6s. 

Army and the Press in 1900 (A British Field Officer). 
Is. net. 

Commentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam, A (A. C. Bradley). 
Macmillan. 45. 6d. net. 

Commercial Education at Home and Abroad (Fredk. Hooper). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Darwin (Alexander H. Japp). Bale. 2s. net. 

Faith of the Millions, The (George Tyrrell). Vols. 1 and 2. Longmans. 
IOs. net. 

Glasgow in 1901 (James Hamilton Muir). Hodge. 

John Henry (Hugh McHugh). Heinemann. Is. 

Kenilworth (E. S. Davies). Black. 1s. 6a. 

Last Muster, The (John S. Arkwright). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Persian Historical Texts, Vol. 1. Dawlatshah’s Memoirs of the Poets 
(Edward G. Browne). Luzac. 18s. net. 

Primitive Man (Dr. Moriz Hoernes). Dent. Is. net. 

Some Literary Landmarks (F. W. Bockett). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Story of Rob Roy, The (Harriot Gassiot). Black. 642. net. . 

Story of the Fair Maid of Perth, The (Harriot Gassiot). Black. 6d. 
net. 

Voltairiana Inedita aus den Koniglichen Archiven zu Berlin (heraus- 
gegeben von Wilhelm Mangold). Berlin: Verlag von Wiegandt 
und Grieben. 5m. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGUST: — The Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; S. Nicholas, 
Is. ; Temple Bar, 1s. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; The Century 
Illustrated Magazine, 1s. 4d. ; The Empire Review, 15s. ; The 
School World, 6d. ; The Humanitarian, 6d. ; Crampton’s Maga- 
zine, 6d.; The Idler, 6a. ; The New Liberal Review, 1s. ; The 
United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Nineteenth Century Maga- 
zine, 2s. 6d.; The National Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Windsor 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. ; The 
Contemporary Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Antiquary, 6¢.; The 
Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Artist, 1s. ; Mercure de France, 


35. net. 


Robinson. 


2s. 6d. net. 


NEW LIBERA MR. MURRAY has just published 
x L JUST AL REVIEW a NEW NOVEL by 


Buying,” no less than 21 Articles on Political Questions and Essays 
-on Literary Subjects, including :— 


a ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. By E. T. 
OOK. 

HENLEY AND AFTER. By R. C. LEHMANN. 

PARTY DISCUSSIONS AND PARLIAMENTARY DECAY. 


By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 
RUSSELL. 

-And other Articles by the Ducness oF SUTHERLAND, J. KEIR 
HARDIE, M.F., H. M.P., F.: C. SeELous, T. P. 
-O’CONNoR, M.P., and CLEMENT Scorv. 


By W. E. 


Published at 33 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 
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ANTHONY HOPE, 


Entitled 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries, price 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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BOOKS TO READ 
DURING THE HOLIDAYS. 


SISTER TERESA. 


By GEORGE MOORE. 6s. 


THE DISCIPLE. 


By PAUL BOURGET. 6s. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 


By J. LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


THE WIZARD’S KNOT. 


By WILLIAM BARRY. 6s. 


TESSA: THE TRADER’S WIFE. 


| THE ECONOMIC DECAY OF GREAT BRITAIN.—IIL. 


By LOJIS BECKE. 2s. 
DESMONDE, M.D. | 
By HENRY WILLARD FRENCH. 6s. 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER. | 
By CHARLES FELTON PIGON. 6s. _ 
THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. | 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 6s. 

AMONG THE SYRINGAS. 
By MARY E. MANN. 6s. _ 
| 

JOHN JONES, CURATE. 

By GWENDOLEN PRYCE. 6s. 


THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, and LORD 


WICKENHAM. By OLIVER Hosses. 


ANOTHER ENCLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


By Barry Pain. 


THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 


By ——. 
Cloth, 2s. each; paper, Is. each. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
EBEN HOLDEN. 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Rosert Bucnanan. 
EVELYN INNES. By Grorcr Moore. 


By Irvinc BacHELLer. 


London :-T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 294. August, 1901. 
HOW AMERICA REALLY FEELS TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Samusgi 
E. Morretrt, of the Vew York Journal. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE 
EMPIRE. By the Hon. T. A. Brassey. 
THE =— STATE AND THE BAHR-EL-GHAZAL. By Epmunp D. 
OREL. 
THE EMIGRATION OF GENTLEWOMEN : 
FROM NATAL. ByS. Stap.es. 
DOWN-TRODDEN IRISH PROTESTANTS. By Joun F. Taytor, K.C. 
THE DANGER OF THE WAR OFFICE REPORT. By Sipney Low. 
A REMNANT OF BUDDHA'S BODY. By Percevat Lanpon. 
ASSUMING THE FOUNDATIONS. By the Hon. Auseron HERBEKT. 
THE PRESENT RAGE FOR MEZZOTINTS. By W. Roserts. 
BEAU NASH. By Cuartes WILkINs. 
THE CIDER INDUSTRY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By C. W. 
RapcuiFFE Cooke. 
WOMEN AS HOME WORKERS. By Lapy KNiGHTLEy, of Fawsley. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN SCARE: 
(1) By ArcuisaLp S, Hurp. 
(2) By Epmunpb Rosertson, K.C., M.P. 
POSTAL PETTIFOGGING. By J. HennikeR Heaton, M.P. 
THE SUPREME nga OF THE UNITED STATES. By Joun Mac- 
DONELL, C.B., 
LAST MONTH: LIBERAL By Sir Wemyss Retp, 


London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


A WOMAN'S WORD 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The AUGUST Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Vill Contain the following Articles :— 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF LORD ROSEBERY.—IIL. 

THE BILLION DOLLAR TRUST.—I. By Henry W. Macrosrty and S. G. 
Hosgson. 

GOLF. By Arnotp Havu-tain. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

SIFTING THE ATMOSPHERE. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. 

MALTESE GRIEVANCES. By O. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TURKS. By Georce Wasusurn, D.D. 

By the Author of 


By the 


Drifting.’ 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS DIFFERENCES. By J. A. SPENDER. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reaper.” ' 


Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BOOK ON BRIDGE. 
At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Stationers’. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Bridge 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


_ Description and Rules of the Game. 


How to Score. How to Play. 
What to Lead, &c. &c. 


All contained in a small attractively printed and bound volume 
which will go into the pocket. 


London: H. J. DRANE, “Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


| HE Publisher of the “* ARMY 

in| AND NAVY GAZETTE” begs | 
| to say that he still has a few sets 
| of YEomaNRY Tyres for disposal at the 
| original price, 12s. 6d., carriage paid in 
| | United Kingdom. There are 33 types in 
| TH E the series, including one showing the | 
| 


Imperial Yeomanry in their active ser- 

vice kit. The remainder of the plates 
IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


depict the different regiments of Imperial 
Yeomanry in their strikingly handsome | 
home uniforms; these uniforms, by the } 
way, will be very rarely seen in future 
owing to the thorough reorganisation of _ | 
the whole force. Hence the moment is 
opportune for securing this valuable 
series of coloured plates. The plates are 

also sold separately, 64d. each, post free. — 
List and specimen gratis of the Publisher, 
“Army and Navy Gazette,” 3 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of. 


all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


aL 


CHLORODYNE diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYNE 


Meningitis, &c. 
“Earl Russell communicated to the Fg of Physicians that he received 
tch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila t o the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Cavtion.—“‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Coxiis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of { CHLORODYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in boutles at 1s. 1$d., 25. od., 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ Dr. CoL.is BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests 
decay, and Sweetens the Breath. nes by Stores, Chemists, and A. Row.Lanvs & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W, 


GIV THE BEST TERMS for ny me | and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


| GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND rama 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED on Wao] AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address : Lonponx. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF ae AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
VERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller eumaaee carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 0 and oa. West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to 
sented by their Branch House in London for Ka on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD mn ATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL 


CATALOGUE sent on 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


HE WINTER SESSION of 1901-1902 will open on 
WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.a., 
by ng 9 General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. , in the Governors’ Hall. 
Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
akan provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific, Intermediate, and Fina! Examinations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; one of £50 i in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, as 
well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Stu dents. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secret ary, who also has 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students » 
into their houses. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the Medical Secretary. 

H. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


4. HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 


Lonvon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October 1st. Candidates entering for this Course can 
register as Medical Students. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to 


The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Half Year... O15 2 


I 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY KEVIEW,; the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


..The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
-.»Messrs. Boyveau & C evillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
.. Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

..Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

..Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine, 
H. Jagerstrasse 7 73 

..Messrs. Gerold Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 


ppert. 
.. Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
.. Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 


BRUSSELS 
BERLIN .. 
VIENNA 
Bupa-Pest# 


CONSTANTINOPLE .-Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG ....-- ..Schick’s Library. 

CAIRO...... ..The Anglo-American Bockselling Depét. 
New York . 


The International News 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.).. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, Washington Street. 
ToRONTO, CANADA .....- The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrREAL, CANADA «++. The Montreal News 386 St. Jamés’s Street. 
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T 
Words are to language what bread is to life. 


TO COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY. 
A £5 Work for £4, VA 


Obtainable immediately for 5s. down and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopzedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The CLASCOW 


Wj, “ No cyclopaedia 


is 


Wy Mp it has yet heen 


Yy fn.’ planned to sur- 

f 


= 


THE 
(MPERIAL 
DICTIONARY 


‘How forcible,” observed the tormented Job, “are right words!” 
Macnullan’s Magazine, June 


The NEW EDITION is the thing for 
the NEW CENTURY and the NEW REIGN. 


The New Edition contains 32,000 additional Words and 233,000 References 
in all. 


The four volumes are handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, are well 
illustrated, and contain some beautiful plates. : 

Specimen pages and further particulars will be forwarded on application, or the book 
may be seen at the offices of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘* THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which 1 enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 
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NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Eleanor. Firty Impression. With Illus- 


trations by ALBERT STERNER. 
OVER 110,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
London Quarterly Review.—* A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine and 
rich in glimpses of Italian life and character .....Mrs. Ward has never given us 
a book that finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed 
pleasure as this.” 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. 


EpiTion. 
Times.—‘‘ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward's best work.... 
The story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


Sir George Tressady. 
EpiTIon. 
Standard.—‘‘ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
— have written it...... It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite 
credit 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
The Castle Inn. With a Frontispiece. 


Firtu Epition. 

Times.—“ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity ..... The opening 
scene is of the essence of 1omance, and worthy of Dumas .....In brief, author and 
readers are to be congratulated, aud, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘ This is what 
you can recommend to a friend.’” 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The Isle of Unrest. Illustrations. 


FirtH Impression. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ A really admirable novel .....The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything uutil he has finished it.” 


Roden’s Corner. Tuirp Epition. 


Punch.—* For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 
marvellous . ... The plot is ingenious and new.” 


In Kedar’s Tents. E:icutn Epirion. 


Guardian.—‘** Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, 


and of vigour.” 
The Grey Lady. With 


12 Full page Illustrations. 
Globe.—“ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The Sowers. Twenry-rirst Epition. 


Graphic.— Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has 
been turned.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Tragedy of the Korosko. 


With 40 Fu'l-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—'‘\t is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days ofa 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle's ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’” 


Uncle Bernac. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. Seconp Epition. 

Daily Chronicle.—**‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle's Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat. it must take rank before any- 
thing he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere 
a high literary level,” 


The Green Flag, and other Tales of 


War and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
Times.—‘‘ These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 
Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
The Brass Bottle. Tuirp Impression. 


Manchester Guardian.-—“‘ A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think 
the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with * Vice Versa.’ ” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The Silver Skull. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations. 
British Weekly.— A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.” 
With a Fronti- 


Little Anna Mark. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘* A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 


spiece. Seconp IMPRESSION. 

‘The Black Douglas. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. THirp IMpRrEssION. 

a * book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 
ion. 


The Red Axe. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. THirp ImpREssion. 


Weekly Sun.— A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style. 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 


ImMpREssiIon. 
Spectator.—‘ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


SIXTH 


FouRTH 


New EpIition. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward 
@ copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A, R, 
DEWAR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. net per volume 
NEW VOLUMES :— 


BIRD WATCHING. 


By Epmunp Sexovs. With many Photogravure and Text Illustrations by J, 
Smit. 

Literature says:—“ It is always refreshing to meet with a book which shows 
what can still be done by those who have the true gift of sight and hearing and the 
patience to use them. This is such a book. It 1s a storehouse of patient and 
exhaustive observation...... This k is remarkable for the sincerity and origin. 
ality ot its treatment of an old subject and for the many curious questions raised 
in it.” 


CRICKET AND GOLF. 


By the Hon. R. H. Lyrrertron. With Illustrations in Facsimile Colours and 
Photogravure from Old Prints. 

Daily Chronicle.—** We have tound a difficulty in giving any true indication of 
the gist of this admirable book, because it covers such a variety of matters all closely 
interrelated, and this with such a commendable economy of words; but if we have 
made it plain to the lover of cricket and cricket-lore that this is a book to be bought, 
we have achieved our end.” 


HUNTING. 


By J. Orno Pacer. With 6 Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
Standard.—‘' We have seldom read anything more graphically described, or more 
true to the life, than the run through the ten acres of gorse and blackthorn, till the 
cub is forced to bolt, and is killed a mile off in the open.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘' Mr. Paget's * Hunting’ is one of the most delightful 
books on the subject that we can recall.” 


OUR FORESTS AND WOODLANDS. 


By Joun Nisper. With 6 Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
County Gentleman.—“ In this valuable book each English tree, suitable either 
for overwood or coppice, is separately treated of; the best soils for each one, its 
peculiarities and its merits are discussed, and the most advautageous methods of 
planting, thinning, or renewing...... The book is written with a certain picturesque- 
ness of description that saves it from being in any way dry or tedious, and makes 
it as interesting to the general reader as it is instructive to the serious student of 


woodcraft.” 
FLY-FISHING. 


By Sir Epwarp Grey. With 6 Photogravures from Drawings by Miss Jessie 
Macgregor and William Hyde, and Coloured Plates. 

A thenaum,.—* Sir Edward Grey's book rightly falls into the first rank of angling 
books. It is sensible, replete with observation founded on experience, and so 
engaging in style that the reader naturally reads to the end and then wishes for 
more. The gencral appearance of tne book, and the etchings, which add to its 
artistic effect, may also be highly commended .....He must be a good angler who 
learns nothing from its pages, which are eminently practical.” 


OUR GARDENS. 


By the Very Rev. Dean Hute. With Coloured Frontispiece of the Dean's Garden, 
by George S. Elgood, R.I., and other Illustrations in Photogravure by G. S. 
Elgood and others. 

Times.—“ The author of the * Book of Roses’ is an excellent ‘pedagogue,’ as he 
— in the last chapter. His pupils should be many and they will learn 
much. 

Spectator.—‘* The book is as amusing as it is useful, and in this double capacity 
it may be confidently added to the shelves which hold the library of the garden.” 


WILD LIFE IN THE HAMPSHIRE HICHLANDS. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. With 6 Photogravures of Drawings by R. W. A, 
Rouse, and 2 Coloured Illustrations of Birds drawn by RALPH Hopson. 

Times.—* All lovers of wild nature will read the book with delight and not 
without profit.” 

World.—“ A most fascinating volume..... Strongly imbued with the spirit of 
Gilbert White and of Richard Jefferies, a keen observer of Nature in all her 
moods, an ardent lover of birds, and happy alike with rod or gun in hand, the 
author makes a most delightful companion jor those interested in the subjects of 
which he treats so pleasantly in this book.” 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 

** After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 
forty years, we have no hesitation in saying that * Hampshire’ is the 
best of its size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —ATHENA:UM. 

Edited by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. Fceap. 8vo. (pocketable), cloth gilt, 
with Sketches and Maps, 4s. 6d. net. per volume. 


SURREY. 

“Story and Scenery” and Gazetteer, by WALTER JERROLD; “‘ Natural History 
and Sports” Birds,” by J. A. Bucknitt, M.A. ; “* Botany,” by E. Step, 
F.L.E.; ‘‘ Entomology,” by Rev. C. T. Vernon; ‘* Geology,” by Prof. 
E. Hatt ; ‘‘ Cycling,” by Duncan Tovey. 

Daily Newe.—"These is no reason why a guide-book should not be an artistic 
and literary, as well as an accurate, production... ..Mr. Jerrold has produced a 
which could be read with pleasure by anyone who had never set foot in Surrey, nor 
ever hoped to.” 


HAMPSHIRE, WITH ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By G. A. B. Dewar and Others. ‘ 
Athenaum.—" A book that the general antiquary or lover of nature will delight 
to have on their shelves, and is wholly different from the ordinary guide-book.” 


NORFOLK. By Wutiam A. Dutr and Others. 


Literature.—‘* Not of the ordinary guide-book type......On the contrary, there is 
not a dull or a dry page in the present volume.” 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

Contemporary Review.—“* F or taste in design and beauty of execution would be 
hard to overpraise.” 

With photogravure frontispiece, decorative title-page and endpaper, ribbon book- 
mark, and marginalia, notes, &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; limp lambskin, gs. net. 

so AUTHORS, 8 WORKS. 

Recent Volumes :—The LOVE LETTERS of ABELARD and HELOISE, 
Edited by Miss Honnor Morten ; The TALE of the ARGONAUTS, Trans- 
lated by A. S. Way; Wuire’s SELBORNE ; Miss Mitrorpv's OUR VILLAGE; 
Gerorce ADAM BEDE (2 vols.); Kinciake’s EOTHEN ; Emerson's 
ESSAYS (3 vols.); Jeremy Tayior’s HOLY LIVING and DYING (3 vols.) ; 
Dante's INFERNO (Italian and English). 

*,° A new Alphabetical List will be sent to any address. 


Illustrated CATALOGUE and special LISTS on application. 
J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford Street, London. 
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3 August, 


The Saturday Review: 


e The Following is an Extract from Prospectus. 
List Opened Wednesday, the 3ist day of July, 1901, and will Close at any time thereafter. 


G 


Conversion to 


uaranteed payment of interest on Debentures and dividends on Preference Shares during conversion into Electric Traction. Authorised by Act of Parliament, 1900. 
Electric Traction of the remainder of the Blackpool Tramways, — > = ore St. Annes, and Lytham Tramways. Important additions and 
extensions—liine to ou 


Blackpool to Preston (population 118,902 Preston District). An Order for an Extension from Lytham to Preston and Preston Docks, so as to connect up Preston with 
Blackpool by Electric Tramway, is now being applied for, and when obtained will-belong to this Company. 


THE BLACKPOOL ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS (SOUTH), LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


With registered Nominal Share Capital, £350,000. 


10,000 53 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each (dividends guaranteed during conversion of line). 


15,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £10 each. 


Payable £1 on Application, £4 on receipt of notice, and the balance in two equal monthly instalments. 
1,500 5 PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES of £100 each, issued to Trustees, and against which £150,000 MORTGAGE 


DEBENTURE STOCK is now OFFERED, divisible as may be required. 


Payable Io per cent. on application, 15 per cent. on receipt of 


notice, and the balance in three equal quarterly instalments, with power to pay up in full. 


TRAMWAY ACTS AND ORDERS RELATING TO THIS LINE. 
The Blackpool, St. Annes-on-the-Sea, and Lytham Order, 1390. 
The Blackpool, St Annes, and Lytham Tramways Act, 1893. 
The Blackpool, St. Annes, and Lytham Tramways Act, 1896. 
The Blackpool, St. Annes, and Lytham Tramways Act, 1900. 
The Trustees, Directors, Auditors, Brokers, &c., of the Blackpool Electric Tram- 
ways (South), Limited, are :— 
TRUSTFES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
Alderman TOS. HEAP, J.P.. C.C., Red Lees, Blackpool. 
J.S. HARMOOD BANNER, J.P., Harmood Banner and Son, Chartered 
Accountants, 24 North John Street, Liverpool. 
JAS. MUNRO WALKER, Director Peter Walker and Son, Warrington and 
Burton, Limited. 


DIRECTORS. 

SIR RICHARD MOTTRAM, J.P., Director Galloways (Limited), Manchester, 
Beech House, Pendleton, Manchester. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL R. S. PORTER, C.C., Liverpool Corporation Electric 
Tramways Committee, 5 Grove Park, Liverpool. 

GILBERT BLUNDELL, T.C.. Blackpool Corporation Electric Tramways Com- 
mittee ; Director Fairhaven Estate Co. (Limited) ; Blackpool. 

ALBERT GOODMAN, Director Taunton and West Somerset Electric Tramways, 
Taunton ; and at Broad Street House, London, E.C. 

EDWARD RAWLINGS, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK (LIMITED), Head Office, 
5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., Blackpool, Preston, and other branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
MILLER, PEEL, HUGHES, RUTHERFORD & CO., 43 Castle Street, 


Liverpool. 
ADVISORY ENGINEERS. 
Sr FREDERICK BRAMWELL, Bart.,) BRAMWELL & HARRIS, 5 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S. r Great George Street, West- 
H. GRAHAM HARRIS, Esg., M.Inst.C.E.} minster. 
B. COTTRELL, M. inst.C2E., M.1I.Mech.E., Engineer, Liverpool Electric 
Overhead Railway. 


BROKERS. 
Li 1.—A. M. SING & CO., 26 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, and Stock 


xchange. 
__ FAIR & CO., Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool, and Stock 
xchange. 
Manchester.—PIXTON & COPPOCK, Manchester and Stock Exchange. 
“=~ SALMON, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 22 Park Row, Leeds, and Stock 
xchange. 
Huddersfield.—F. W. BENTLEY & CO., Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 
Blackpool. -MARSDEN HARGREAVE, Blackpool. 


AUDITORS. 
HARMOOD BANNER & SON, Chartered Accountants, 24 North John Street, 


Liverpool. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES (fro ¢em.). 
H. L. KOHLER, 9 Central Beach Parade, Blackpool. 


The success of Blackpool’s Electric Tramways is well known. Their record 
stands probably unparal'eled in the history of traction. 

BLACKPOOL TO LYTHAM.—The present proposal to convert the Blackpool 
and Lytham Tramways into Electric Traction (upon this Company obtaining con- 
trol of the tramways), and to double the line, will appeal to all who have ever 
travelled upon the luxurious, up-to-date electric system that is in use at the other 
parts of the town of Blackpool. The line has hitherto been worked by the said 
Tramways Company by horses and gas engines, and found inadequate and unsatis- 


The town is rapidly extending south towards St. Annes, and whole streets of new 
buildings are being added adjacent to the tramways, while villa residences are being 
erected along the route, which will insure a steady increase in the permanent 
revenue of the tramways. 

The huge Blackpool tramway traffics, amounting to millions of passengers, can 
be easily understood by those who have witnessed them. It is stated that, quite 
apart from the usual influx of visitors and inhabitants, sometimes as many as 80 to 
100 special trains arrive ina day, bringing swaims of excursionists. For these 
excursion trains special railway accommodation has had to be built. The electric 
cars are fairly besieged by the numbers of visitors thus brought, the tram cars being 
loaded up as fast as they are emptied. 

The security afforded by such tramway investments is seen in the rapid increase 
of the population, and the accumulating values which keep getting greater each 
year, and are best indicated by the progress of such a town as Blackpool itself, as 
seen in the following table ; — 


INCREASE IN THE RATABLE VALUE OF THE BOROUGH OF 
BLACKPOOL. 


1876 ..0. £76,837 16 o 1885 .... £145,687 17 0 1894 .... £220,175 15 0 
1877 82,274 16 O 1886 .... 148,190 12 0 1895 238,268 o 
1878 88,974 17 1887 .... 155,816 17 1896..... 264,252 0 o 
1879 98,122 2 0 1888 .... 158,623 17 1897 29,3382 0 
1880 «+... 100,563 12 0 1889 .... 164,694 7 © 1898 .... 307,370 0 Oo 
104,709 12 0 1890 .... 175,883 0 1899 370368 o 
1882 .... 107,223 17 © 1891 «++. 17837615 0 1900... . 386,860 0 o 
1883 «2+. 134,743 7 0 1892 ..-. 187,934 10 oO 1991 «- 423,069 0 o 
1884 «s+. 142,170 12 0 1893 +--+ 200,216 0 o 


For a sound investment, rapid rise in values, and for speculation, Electric Tram- 
way Securities are to be preferred. Electric Tram Shares, which but a short time 
ago could be bought at small premiums, now find buyers at high prices. 

The following shows the contrast between Railways and Electric Tramways as 
proposed :— 


3rd Class Proposed 
Railway Electric Tram- 
Fares. way Fares. 

Blackpool to Ansdell .. oe oe eo eo oe 6d. 3d. 
Blackpool to Lytham es se +e ad. 
Blackpool to Freckleton { Proposed } Noratlway 6d. 
Blackpool to Preston .. as +» ( Extension | 1s. 6d. 1s. 
Railway—Long Intervals of Waiting. | Tramway—Every Few Minutes. 


Railway —Covered-in Carriages, with | Tramway—Closed or Open to the Fresh 
Heat, Steam, and Sulphur. | Air. 

Railway—From awkwardly situated Tramway—From py part of Street or 
Stations. | Road. 


Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application for Debenture Stock and 
Shares may be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and Secretary. 


THE BLACKPOOL ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 
(SOUTH), LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Company's Bankers the sum of £ . 
being a deposit of £1 per Share on ........-- Ordinary Shares of £ 0 each; £r 
per Share on . .+e+e+e Preference Shares (53 per cent.) of £10 each (Dividends 
guaranteed during construction); £10 per cent.on £.. -..-. Debenture 
Stock (5 per cent.) (Interest guaranteed during construction) in the Blackpool 
Electric Tramways (South), Limited, I agree to take from you that number or 

amount of Shares and (or) Debenture Stock, on the terms of the Prospectus. 


THE HOULDER LINE, LIMITED. 


‘THE third ordinary general meeting of the above 
company was held on Monday at Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. Ebenezer 
Cayford presiding. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, the chairman, in dealing 
with the result of the past year's working, said that the board were enabled to 
recommend a dividend on the ordinary shares of 10 per cent., and also a bonus of 
2} per cent., and to carry forward a balance of £19,041. This was after providing 
from the profits sufficient to bring up the insurance fund to £10 000 and increasing 
the depreciation fund by £28,367 to a total of £57,926. The profit would have been 
considerably more but for the loss of the vessel ‘‘ Denton Grange,” which was so 
admirably suited for carrying horses and live stock, and was at the time of its loss 
very profitably emp'oyed. The prospects of the current year were good, and so 
soon as the half-year’s accounts were audited it was intended to declare 
an interim dividend for 1901. Rumours had been set on foot in relation 
to matters which had occurred with regard to the business, but he remarked that 
in the early autumn of 1909 the suspicions of the directors were arou-ed as to 
the correctness of certain claims that had been made against underwriters in 
connexion with averages on the various steamships, and they requested the 
company’s auditor to investigate the accounts relating to the steamship ‘“* Urmston 
Grange.” The result was that it appeared there had been irregularities in some 
of the claims made against the underwriters. Immediately the board dis- 
covered these irregularities, their solicitors saw some of the leading underwriters 
and informed them of the fact, and asked that they would appoint a competent 
accountant to investigate with the company’s auditor all the claims which had been 
made on the underwriters in connexion with the steamships owned by the Houlder 
Line. In the end a general meeting of the underwriters was held, anda Mr. Davison 
was appointed by them to investigate the accounts and claims. This investigation 
occupied him and the company’s auditor over five months, and Mr. Davison reported 


that irregularities had occurred in the claims made against underwriters to the extent 
of £11,981. The company’s auditor was, however, of opinigp the sum claimable 
by the underwriters did not exceed £7,429. If, however, the whole £11,981 was 
properly claimable by the underwriters, £1,676 only would have to be borne by 
this company. The irregularities seferred to had occurred owing, the directors 
believed, to the excessive and misapplied zeal of servants who were at the time in 
the company’s employ. The company’s auditor had made the following state- 
ment :—‘‘ I am convinced that the partners of the firm of, © Brothers & Co., 
and the directors of Houlder Brothers & Co., Limited, and the Houlder Line, 
Limited, had no knowledge whatever of the manner in which the average accounts 
were being manipulated, and we:e no parties thereto; and IL ascertained that the 
whole of the amounts received from underwriters were duly credited to the profit and 
loss account of the various steamship companies, and not one p<nny was received by 
the partners of Houlder Brothers & Co. or the directors of Houider Brothers & Co., 
Limited, except by way of dividend as shareholders.” ‘The reports which had 
been so assiduously disseminated appeared to have originated from two persons who 
were formerly in the employment of Houlder Brothers & Co., Limited. These 
were Mr. W. A. Starling, the former secietary, and Mr. J. A. Linley, formerly a 
local director of Houlder Brothers & Co., Limited, in Australia. In 1899 Mr. 
Frank Hculder, one of the directors, went out to Australia because the board were 
dissatisfied with the way in which Mr. Linley was managing the business there, and 
after Mr. Houlder’s arrival and inves.igation of matters My. Linley handed in 
his resignation. This, Mr. Linley stated, he did under compulsion. On Mr. 
Linley’s return to England, some time after he had left their employ the board found 
that he was in constant communication with Mr. Starling, and matters assumed 
so uncomfortable a shape that the latter was ultimately dismissed. He then brought 
an action against Houlder Brothers & Co. fur wrongful dismissal, which was 
still pending. From what he (the chairman) had said the shareholders would have 
seen that the last circular issued by Mr. Lialey contained gross misstatements. For 
instance, he endeavoured to make it appear that ic was in consequence of his cir- 
cular of January 2 last that the committee of underwriters—not the committee at. 


| Lloyd’s, as stated by Mr. Linfey—appointed an accountant, whereas that appoint- 
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ment was made in November, 1930, at the directors’ instigation, and consequently 
long before the issue of such circular. With regard to the question of increased 
premiums of insurance, the figures given by Mr. Linley were also inaccurate. The 
premiums on this company’s fleet compared favourably with the premiums paid on 
other fleets. The confidence of the directors in the future prosp :rity of the c »mpany 
was justified, they thought, not only by the past, but by the fact that the fleet was 
equipped for competing in the most successful manner against all probable rivals. 
The whole of the vessels were comparatively new and had been specially constructed 
with a view to the particular requirements of the company’s trades. The two 
vessels at present being built to the order of the company were larger than any 
of the preceding vessel being 10,000 tons dead weight and also twin-screws. The 
gross profits for the past year, £100 000 on a capital of £675,000, were, in the 
opinion of the board, very satisfactory, and they were quite sure that the policy 
of building up an insurance fund within the company’s own assets and of writing 
down the depreciation was one which would commend itself to all who understood 
the shipping trade. There would be a considerable amount of profitable employment 
available for the shipping trade generally in connection with the termination of 
the South African war, and the directors were fully alive to the possibility of com- 
peting for a fair share of this business, and had every reason to believe that they 
would be successful. He then moved the adoption of the report and the payment 
of the dividend and bonus therein recommended. 

Mr. A. H. Houlder seconded the motion, and an animated discussion followed. 

Mr. J. A. Linley said that the report was meagre, and contended that more 
information should be given as to what it cost to manage the fleet. Amid con- 
siderable interruption, he spoke in justification of the statements contained in his 
circular and, in conclusion, alleged that a number of the company’s vessels were not 
up to date and ought to be replaced. 

Sir Fortescue Flannery, M.P., speaking as one of the oldest shareholders in the 
business, said that he had been perfectly satisfied with the management and with 
the dividends paid. He protested against the innuendoes which underlay the speech 
made by Mr. Linley. 

Mr. Judd criticised the remarks made by Mr. Linley. 

The motion was adopted unanimously, and the chairman afterwards announced 
that the board had received, in their favour, proxies representing 251,535 shares out 
of a total of 275,020. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION. 


MEETING of the shareholders of the Ashanti 


Goldfields Corporation, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, for the purpose of hearing a statement from Mr. J. W. Daw (superin- 
tendent engineer), who has recently returned from Ashanti. Mr. Frederick Gordon 
(chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. C W. Mann) having read the notice, 

The Chairman, in the name of the meeting, offered a hearty welcome to Mr. Daw 
on his return from the Gold Coast, and expressed pleasure at seeing that gentleman 
in good health. 


Mr. Daw, ref-rring to the railway, said they were promise by thos: who should 
know that it would be at the mines next year. This was perhaps taking a too opti- 
mistic view of the situation; but they were doing all they could to push it 
ahead, and if the shareholders could do anything to assist in this 
direction their co-operation would be gladly accepted. As soon.as the railway 
reached the company’s mines they would be ready with development 
for heavy machinery ; indeed, they were far in advance of the railway. The mines 
under development had been Obbuassi, Céte d'Or, Insintsiam, Ayeinm, and 
Korkortaswia, and they had done a little work elsewhere. Taking Obbuassi first, 
they had worked on this reef for a distance of nearly half a mile, and the develop- 
ments showed that the veins had varied in width from 2 ft. tonearly o ft. The 
work now in hand they expected to complete by Christmas next, after which they 
should be in a position to give some very good returns. Since Christmas last they 
had milled from this mine 1,470 tons and extracted 3,252 oz., or nearly 2} oz. to the 
ton, by direct amalgamation on the plates. If to this they added the value of the 
tailings—of about three-quarters of an ounce—it showed that the value of the ore 
was about 30z. tothe ton. The whole of the ore milled from this mine to date gave 
an average of a little over 3.0z. tothe ton. He thought they might look forward to 
the returns from the mine, as depth was attained, showing a considerable increase. 
Mr. Daw also described what was being done towards the development of the 
Ashanti and Insintsiam veins, which were in close proximity to the Obbuassi. The 
Ashanti vein might be classed as one of the largest on the property ; the crushings 
had varied from 1 oz. to nearly 3 oz. to the ton. The Céte d’Or Mine was opening 
up remarkably well, and they were working on the vein at different points for a 
distance of upwards of'a third of a mile. Having drawn attention to the work being 
done on the Ayeinm Mine, and stated that he felt sure that in another three months 
they would be in a position to break considerable quantities of rich ore from this 
mine, Mr. Daw said at the end of last May their Ayeinm engineer, Mr. Michell 
came across one of the largest reefs that had ever fallen to his (the speaker's) 
lot to see ; it was a reef composed almost entirely of quartz, having a width of some 
70 feet or 80 feet, and which could be seen where cleared through the dense bush a 
distance of 400 feet or 500 feet. Supposing this only contained half an ounce to the 
ton, it was one of the richest reefs, taken in connection with its magnitude, that had 
been discovered for many a year ; in fact, he did not know where to name a district 

n which suck a reef was being worked. The estimated value of the ores, taking it 
at £8 per ton, and the estimated cost of extraction at £2 per ton, would leave a 
profit of £6 a ton of ore treated, exclusive of tailings. Hence, to pay 100 per cent. 
it would only be necessaf¥ to crush about 26,000 tons of ore yearly, which quantity 
could be treated with a far less number of stamps than the 155 already referred to ; 
the estimated capacity of these 155 light stamps, working three hundred days per 
annum, was 70,000 tayg;, Provided no unforeseen delay occurred, they would be 
able to commence doing this early in the spring of next year, and he saw no reason 

o doubt that energetic management would bring about a considerable increase in 
the near future. The directors were making arrangements for the formation of a 
new company to develop new concessions in close proximity to Kumassi and the 
River Offin. 

The Chairman said he was quite sure the report which Mr. Daw had presented 
would be satisfactory to the shareholders, as it had been to the directors. With 
regard to the new concessions secured by Mr. Daw, the tors were so satisfied 
of the possibilities they p d that it was their intention to promote a new 
company in October next for the purpose of developing these new properties. 

On the motion of MriCade, seconded by Viscount.Duncannon, a vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to the staff in West Africa. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 
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GORDON HOTELS, LIMITED. 


8 aes annual general meeting of the above company 

was held on July 23rd at the Hétel Metropole, London, Mr. Frederick 
Gordon (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. Charles Shilson) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, ; 

The Chairman formally moved that the report and accounts be received and 
adopted, and that the dividends recommended therein be declared. Referring to 
the causes which have led to the diminution in the dividend, he was afraid they 
would become very hackneyed phrases in the reports of many other companies—jp 
fact, they had already had illustrations in the railway companies’ reports. When- 
ever railway traffic went down very considerably it affected large hotel under. 
takings. The increase of assessments and rates was really a very serious 
matter, as he showed by the aid of statistics which the secretary had pre. 
pared. Then there was the cost of fuel. On that item they paid £:,500 more 
this year than in the first year of the company’s existence for the hotels they 
then owned. Increases in fuel and rates amount to over £12,000. He thought there 
was reason to believe that during the coming year, which will be the year of the 
Coronation, they would have a very large accession to business. Looking to the 
fact that they had made less profit, it perhaps becomes a question for the share. 
holders to consider the wisdom of the policy of the board in paying 8 per cent, 
instead of taking from the reserve fund a moderate amount to enable the directors to 
pay 10 per cent. As chairman of the company, he naturally felt a little disappointed 
at being obliged to pay them 2 per cent. less dividend. But on considering the matter 
the directors came to the conclusion that the wisest course was to have retard to 
the future. Instead of the shares decreasing in market value since the issue of the 
report, he believed they had gone up a trifle, which indicated that the outside 
public evidently believe in a sound and solid financial policy. He personally 
suffered more than any other shareholder by the diminution of the dividend, 
Visits paid to their properties by the Deputy-Chairman and Mr. Coxon showed that 
the hotels are in the best condition and thoroughly up to date; £47,436 17s. has 
been expended upon repairs and maintenance during the year, all of which has been 
taken out of the profits. With reference to the new hotels, he confirmed 
the opinion that the Grosvenor Hotel will ultimately yield a very considerable 
addition to the revenue account, but they would not make very large profits there 
until the Brighton Railway Company were able to give them the additional wing 
which was stipulated for in the agreement. They were also taking over the entire 
buffet arrangements at Victoria Station, which will come into their hands in about 
eighteen months from date. The refreshment bars and the new dining-room, 
worked in conjunction with the hotel, with cuisine, cellars, and everything neces- 
sary on the spot, should certainly yield avery fair return. After referring briefly 
to the new hotel at Dieppe, the Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Sir H. C. Burdett seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Sir H. C. Burdett and Mr. Arthur J. Clay, having been 
re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., reappointed, 

A vote of thanks was passed to the managers and employés of the various hotels. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and dicectors terminated the proceedings. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 

Owing to the society's operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb animals upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals and the 
duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all 
parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its 
primary object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is 
obvious that in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals. “‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price $d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price rs. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis 
to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, No. 105 Jermyn 
Street. 

MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
——* or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending July 19, 1901, 
as follows : 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......eeeeseeeee oo 287 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame ........ eoeece 17 
Overdriving and overloading horses .... ee 8 
Beating, &c. horses, cattle, goats, and dogs. cweeseseceseo Seecces 117 
Starving horses and ‘cattle by 6 
Conveying cattle and pigs improperly . 2 
Wild birds offences during close season 21 
Owners causing in above ........-.... ° 170 
Laying poisoned grain on land ........-.se+seees 2 
*632 

During 1901 up to last return ......e0.200-- 3,809 


Total for the present year ..sececesecesccese 4 501 


* Thirty-seven offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the society), 
595 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the society). 
The above return is i-respective of the assistance rendered to the police iu cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers, 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. 
duty relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

Anonymous complaints of cruelly are not acted on. The names of correspondents 
are not given up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
heehee should be addressed. The society is greatly in need of funds. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


Besides day 
Printed 


105 Jermyn Street, London. 

he above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly- Pen gey en 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as di 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 
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3 August, 


LONDON GOUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


REPORT adopted at the Hatr-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 1st August, 1901. 


JOHN ANNAN BRYCE, Esgq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £27,281 17s. 6d. for rebate on bills 
not due, the net profits amount to £342,880 1s. 9d. From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, and 
£100,000 carried to credit of Consols Account, leaving £217,880 Is. 9d., which, with £92,077 15s. 11d. balance brought forward from last 


account, leaves available the sum of £309,957 17s. 8d. 
The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 


per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require 


£220,900, leaving the sum of £89,957 17s. 8d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 
The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 


Monday, 12th August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Dr. 
To Capital subscribed £ 8,000,000 

1,500,000 0 O 

Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on 

Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, 
Circular Notes, &c ........ ‘dasiaagaeinteacoiaibe 43,915,191 12 5 

Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by 

Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- 
1,574,167 15 10 


tees 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next 

Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making 

provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 342,880 1 9 
Transferred tc Premises Account ............ 25,000 0 O 


317,880 1 9 
Carried to Consols Account .............:s00++8 100,000 0 O | 


Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 30th June, 1go!. 


Cr. 
By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
with Bank of England 7,227,584 16 9 
Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 


10,288,068 rr 2 
Investments, viz. :— 
Consols (2 per Cent.) registered and in 
Certificates, New 24 per Cents., and 
National War Loan 23 per Cent. 
(£6,894,491 7s. 11d., of which £410,776 
trs. 8d. Consols is lodged for Public 
Accounts); Canada 4 per Cent. Bonds, 
and Egyptian 3 per Cent. Bonds, 
Guaranteed by the British Government 7,210,135°°7” 3 
India Government Stock and India Govern- 
ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and 
* Debentures ...... 1,083,818 2, 4 


Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 


i 217,88 1 | Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last } benture Stock and Colonial Bonds......... 1,957,556 15 2 
8 10,255,844 14 9 
Discounted Bills Current 8,607,289 14,10 
} Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
| by the Bank (as per Contra)...... Selo 1,574,167 15 10 
Bank Premises in London and Country, s 
with Fixtures and Fittings ............ 537,559 18 o 
} Less amount transferred from Profit and 
| 25,000 0 
512,559 13 0 
£49,326,599 3 5 £49,326,599 3 5 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. Cr. 

oe and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- By Balance brought forward from last Account 200... o.....seceeceeeeeees 92,077 15 11 
x uding Income Tax on Profits ie narra 290,419 2 2 Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision fer Bad and 

ransferred to the Credit of Premises Account m ° Oo Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £38,022 16s. ody brought 
17 6 


89,957 17 8 


—— 309,957 17 8 


4952,217 11 10 


£952,217 11 Io 


E ined and at 1 by us, 


(Signed) W. J. HARTER, Audit Com- 
WM. A. JONES, mittee of 
W. G. RATHBONE, ! Directors. 


H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. 
RICHARD LEMON, Country Manager. 
WM. HALL, Chief Accountant. 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
16th July, 1901. 


In accordance with the Provisions of the Companies Act, 1g00, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 30th day of 
June, 1901, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks 
there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined 
the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, 
Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in 
our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn 
up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the 


books of the Company. 
(Signed) E. H. CUNARD, 
HY. GRANT, Auditors. 
THOS. HORWOOD, 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, a gol 
18th July, 1901. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


” Notice is hereby given that a Dividend on the 


r e Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the half-year ending 30th June, 1901, together with a Bonus 
Per cent., will be payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 12th instant. 


2r Lombard Street, 2nd August, 1901. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
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The Review. 


3 August, 


MR. GISSING’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


says the Telegraph, is a book for friendship 
rather than for superficial acquaintance ; its fasci- 
nation increases with more intimate knowledge, 
and it is difficult to exaggerate its charm ..... The 
illustrations in colour are very beautiful. The 


MR. GISSING’S 
RAMBLE IN 
SOUTH ITALY. 


“Mr. Gissing is unable to write a book that is 
OUR FRIEND not powerful,” says the Athenaum........." is 
THE better advantage than in ‘Our FRIEND THE 
none that is not 
interesting.” The 
the Chronicle that you will hardly put it down 
till you have finished it. The Guardian says it 
Mr. Gissing........./ A book of this quality, a frank 
revelation of a strong and sensitive soul, cannot 
a true édition de luxe, is a little gem. The 
is a small 4to. bound in white, with gilt top, and 


peculiar merits have rarely shown themselves to 
CuartaTan.’ There is not a’ single weakly- 
CHARLATAN. 
Pail Mail says it 
is very clever; but, it continues, the book is never dull. 
but increase the sanction of Mr. Gissing’s novels : 
contains 8 beautifully coloured full-page plates and 


Mr. Gissing’s Two Remarkable 
drawn or gee character in the book, and 
displays to them Mr. GissinG aT HIS BEST, and 
BY THE 
and the Westminster says this charming volume, 
smaller ones in black and white. Price 16s. 


ROAD TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 


20/000 MILES of ROAD 7.5: 
TRAVEL IN CENTRAL | ; 7 


Emigrant,” ** Dolce Napoli,” 
AND &c., with Illustrations. 


WESTERN EUROPE. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The author claims for his book that it is not simply a book of travels ; it is also a | 
treatise on men and manners, on foreigners and foreign things. In it he compares 


the French, Germans, Austrians, Italians, and Swiss with ourselves. ‘* The virtu- 
ously indignant,” he says, “‘ who cannot understand why the English should be so 
hated on the Continent, will learn by reading these pages ‘ the reason why.’’ 

MR. STAMER TRAVELLED HIS 20,000 MILES IN A PARIS-BUILT 
PARK PHAETON, AND IN HIS BOOK GIVES A CHATTY 
CHRONICLE OF HIS EXPERIENCES. 

“Mr. Stamer writes with considerable force.” —Outlook. 

“Mr. Stamer’s book is both interesting and instructive. Above all, it is written 
with sound judgment and discernment. It does not weary the reader...... The work 
is more than a book of travel in this restricted sense. It is likewise a study of men 
and manners, of foreigners and foreign things." —Glasgow Herald. 


“* Fascinating book of old-fashioned travel amid modern surroundings.” 
St. James’ Gazette. 


THE NEW DICKENS. 
“One of the Finest Editions ever Published.” 


NOW COMPLETE. 


AUTHENTIC EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 21 square crown 8vo volumes. Price §s. each. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN S HALL ARE THE ONLY PUB- 
LISHERS WHO CAN ISSUE A COMPLETE EDITION 
OF DICKENS'S WORKS AND 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION comprises 


THE WHOLE OF DICKENS'S WRITINGS, INCLUDING | 
MANY STORIES AND SKETCHES WHICH HAVE NOT 


APPEARED IN PREVIOUS COLLECTED EDITIONS. 


ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN 

By PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, SEYMOUR. WALKER. LANDSEER, 
ACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, LUKE 
FILDES, 

AND EXTRA ONES 

By CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, HARRY 
FURNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, JULES GOODMAN, &c. 


THE VOLUMES ARE PRINTED FROM TYPE ESPECIALLY 
CAST FOR THE EDITION 
AND CONTAIN A FRONTISPIECE | PRINTED IN COLOUR. 


The “ WORLD” says :— 

MF me ag from this volume (Pickwick), should be one of the finest Editions of 
Dickens's Works ever published. Beautifully printed on excellent paper, and 
of most comfortable and convenient size, the first volume is in every way worthy 
alike of its brilliant author and of the firm by which it is issued.” 


FULL CATALOGUE ON APPL (CATION. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Academy considers it increases one’s respect for | 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 


| have just Published, and beg to call the attention of the 
reading public to, a new and striking Novel : 


THE STORY OF EVA. 


By WILL PAYNE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
And a delightful new Nature Book entitled 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 


By J. P. MOWBRAY. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, and other Stories, 
y A. E. W. MASON. 6s. 

‘* Excellent stories, excellently told.” — Speaker. 

** Must be read with attentioa, lest some subtle touch, some point or effect, be 
missed." —Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is long since we came across a more entertaining set of tales......they lay hold 
of thei imagination. "—Morning Post. 

“* These stories are all capital...... They are stories to be read.”"—Daily Chronicle, 

“In this volume there is some of his best work.”—Daily News. 
| “‘ Few writers handle a short story better .. .Ofa very high order of excellence 
|: ..we cordially recommend this volume.” Gazette. 
| ® About as good a collection as even the most captious could desire.” 


Publishers’ Circular. 
“Mr. Mason's talent for the short story strikes us afresh on reading this volume,” 
Outlook. 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
By ZACK. 6s. 

* Of its kind,” says my Nautical Retainer, “T have read nothing so remarkable 
as Zack's story of ‘The White Cottage.’ It is a close and delicate study of 
character, treated dramatically rather than analytically; in the sense that you 
arrive at results, in action or speech, without superflucus discussion of mentat 
processes. The reserve of language natural to these Wessex folk adds its own force 
to the economy of the tale. The effect of such methods in the hands of an author 
who adds a fine imagination to a sincere knowledge of the kind of character with 
which she deals, is constantly to delight the reader by the piquancy of unforeseen 
conclusions, which still in the retrospect compel him to acknowledge their inevita- 
bility. The book possesses, along with a subtler imagination, that essentiality which 
characterises the short stories of Maupassant ; but Zack succeeds where Maupassant 
generally failed, in preserving the quality over a sustained narrative. That the book 
is tragic even in its joys will not give it less favour in the eyes of the only kind of 
public whose hear: is worth winning.”—The Baron bE B.-W. in Punch. 


MARR’D IN MAKING. 
By BARONESS VON HIUTTEN. 6s. 


** A close and relentless study in character, the book should make its mark.” 
Outlook. 


‘* Reminds one of Miss Wilkins’ powerful simplicity.”—A theneum, 

* A highly-finished piece of writing which argues strong individuality.” 
Westminster Gazette. 

| “ The heroine of her present work is one Beth, the tale of whese career we follow 

| with interest from the first page to the last.”"— Whitehall Review. 


RETALIATION. 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of ** A Celibate’s 
Wife,” &c. 6s. 
“‘ The climax of this original dramatic story is most successful, and there is nota 
wearisome line in the book.” —Leeds Miercury. 
“ Out of a simple plot the author weaves a series of strong dramatic situations 
It is a piece of good work, and well worth reading.” —Literary World 


KING’S END. 
By ALICE BROWN, Author of ** Meadowgrass,” &e. 6s. 

‘One of the best American village stories we have read.” —Oxtlook. 

“* We give the palm to ‘ King’s End,’ a tale written by Alice Brown much in the 
vein of Mary Wilkins or our own Zack.” - Globe. 

“*We have read Miss Brown’s books with a great deal of pleasure. There is room 
for stories dealing with the rural types in the admirable manner of Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins, and this is a good one." —Academy. 


RODERICK CAMPBELL. 
By JEAN McILWRAITH. Second Edition, Illustrated. 6s. 


‘* Roderick Campbell's career, taken all in all, was a remarkably adventurous one, 
and is well worth perusing for the sake of gaining acquaintance with the time- 
serving canny old Scot, who was such a tender-hearted and true fighter.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. ~ 6s. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY. 
By ‘‘ALIEN.” Second Edition. 6s. 


KARADAC. 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 6s. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
With Photogravure and numerous other I!lustrations. 
Gilt top, 18s. 
“* A thoroughly charming book A volume which the tourist can take with him 
| on his Swiss travels and read through at his ease. "— Daily Mail. 
‘“The volume is a happy medley of history, biography, and anecdote, written with 
| grace and charm.”—Manchester Guardian. 
|  Qught to have room made for it in the Gladstone bag of every tourist who 
travels to the shores of Lake Geneva .. .. Just the book for a delizhtful and -— 
hour in a Swiss hotel .....Mr. Gribble has a charming and varied tale to tell...... 
ever he touches he adorns with his lively wit.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. 
By EDITH SICHEL, Author of ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes.” 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


* Miss Sichel is mistress of the literature of her topic." — Glode. 
“The scenes have life and atmosphere, and testify to close and symp: theti¢ 
study.” —Scetsman. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoops & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street E. 
Street, Strand, im the Parish of Sc Paul, Covent Garden 
I 


C., and Published by Freperick Wittiam Wyty, at the O ice, 38 Southamptos 
‘the County of London.—Saturday, 3 August, 1901. 
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